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Let it Die! 
DO NOT UNDERSTAND why the back- 


W JE 

ward leaders of the so-called orthodox 
churches have a habit of telling the world that 
Unitarianism is dead or marking time, with one 
breath, and with the next breath are feverishly be- 
rating the liberal theological positions of distin- 
guished men who still wear one of the old-fashioned 
church labels. To cite a conspicuous example, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Baptist preacher in a 
Presbyterian church, is regularly ticketed as a Uni- 
tarian these days. He has “wholly gone over to 
the Unitarian faith,’ says an excited writer in the 
Continent. He is a a shining mark for such critics 
all over the land. The name of those like Dr. Fos- 
dick is legion. It is the most fearsome fact in 
orthodoxy. Brethren, why, then, do you say a 
thing is dying which makes SO much stir among 
you? Why not let it die? 


A Smoke Screen 


‘ORS OF THE GREATEST obstacles to enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition Amendment was re- 
moved when Attorney-General Daugherty ruled 
that foreign and American vessels sailing for the 
United States after October 14 would be subject 
to the prohibition against bringing intoxicating 
liquors into American territorial waters. Previous 
to the enactment of this law, vessels of all kinds 
could take on cargoes of liquor at Canadian, Eu- 
ropean, or South American ports, and dispose of 
them just without the three-mile limit to a fleet of 
small craft which acted as distributors along the 
shore. So boldly had these illicit shipments “been 
conducted, so numerous had been the cargoes 
landed, that it was nearly as easy to get alcoholic 
liquor in New York as in the days before the pro- 
hibition law. 


Those who are trying to enforce the law are 
contending against a strong physical appetite. 
That is where the trouble comes. The protest 
against the infringement of liberty is but an excuse 
for finding ways and means to gratify the appetite. 
All this uproar proves that a large section of 
America still needs education in self: -government. 
The argument of the anti-prohibitionist is a smoke 
screen to obscure the real desire; namely, to wax 
prosperous, on the part of the distributor, and to 
appease an appetite, on the part of the consumer. 
We are still near the brute age! A casual study 
of police and prison records, a slight understanding 
of the benefit derived by industries and homes from 
prohibition, should convince all, except those who 
do not wish to be convinced, that the United 
States is vastly better off without liquor than with 
it. 

Benjamin Franklin said once, “There never was 
a good war.” Had he lived to see the sweeping 
curse of liquor, he might have added that there 
never was a good intoxicant. It is bad enough for 
objectors to the amendment to connive for the re-— 
enthronement of the tyrant; but in the name of 
justice and honest citizenship, let them cease from 
protesting that they are acting in the interests of 
liberty-loving Americans. 


William Austin Smith ' 


ILLIAM AUSTIN SMITH, editor of the 
Churchman, is dead. A skillful journalist, 
a modern saint, a true martyr, and, in particu- 
lar, a seer who understood as clearly as any man 
in ‘America the sin of war and the way to peace, 
he exercised an influence not surpassed by any 
bishop in his church, nor, indeed, by any religious 
leader in our land. In church newspaperdom 
Dr. Smith shone with distinction. He was won- 
derful for prophetic audacity and uncompromising 
boldness. He was a-master of literary trenchancy. 
He brought the riches of his luminous knowledge 
to the telling use of the hour. His pages were 
vivid and brilliant, and they were always religious. 
If he was sometimes radical, as the cautious say, 
it was the kind of radicalism that went more nearly 
to the roots, to the heart of truth, than others are 
willing or able to go. His gift was not less than 
spiritual genius. He was an uncommon editor in 
his indifference to the time-server’s warning, the 
potent churchman’s threat, the high cleric’s smooth 
intimation that a softer word and a quieter course 
would serve the delicate adjustments better. He 
was above temporizing. He reminded us that there 
is an apostolic succession and a prophetic succes- 
sion. Dr. Smith was a member, by right, of both. 
That is significant, for the leader of religion to-day 
must have the hardihood of the forthtelling spokes- 
man for Almighty God in a world that must be 
rebuked for its sin, and the winsomeness of the 
evangel who with sympathetic and deep under- 
standing reaches the responsive heart. Dr. Smith 
was always challenging his own church to attend 
to the realities of life. He was so fertile with sug- 
gestions of service, both to the world in chaos and 
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to the denomination itself as a spiritual adminis- 
trative body, that his paper has become the most 
important factor in the life of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is cause for praise of that com- 
munion, when we know how much the churches do 
he honor their prophets, that it reared Dr. Smith 
© an eminent office where he could speak with 
authority. One great achievement of this true 
Christian was his conversion of many of his co- 


churchmen from their fear of fellowship with other 


churches. 
Make it Interesting 


HATEVER ELSE we may say of this age, we 
will mutually agree that it is interesting. 
There is nothing prosaic about it, nothing dull or 
tame or monotonous. Consider one element of it— 
the books people read. A book to be widely read, 
or eyen read at all, must first be interesting. That 
discriminating person, the average reader, will 
peruse anything from theology to fiction provided 
it can command his attention. This is not a day 
when dull books, however meritorious, will pay for 
publication. The book that climbs into the list of 
the best sellers is invariably entertaining. Many 
books are entertaining that never get into that 
favored class, but no book that is dull and prosai- 
cally written ever does get there. The one indispen- 
sable requirement for a best seller is that it com- 
mand interest from cover to cover. 

Hilaire Belloc in the New Statesman says that 
two things determine the best seller, talent and 
Tluck—talent characterized as “power of vivid pres- 
entation,” and luck, as a happy choice of subject 
and a psychological time of publication. But tal- 
ent and luck however important must be supported 
by the entertaining quality. 

There is no longer a place for the dry book—in 
the law library, the theological library, the office 
of the physician, or the schoolroom. We must 
make a comedy of the law, a romance of theology, 
a tragedy of medicine, and depict education with 
episode and plot, for it is the element of excitement 
and thrill that gets the book read. No doubt if 
psychologies and treatises on surgery and homi- 
letics could be fired with the imaginative quality 
they would be as widely read as fiction. The wide- 
spread demand that a book be interesting is no 
doubt an indication of mental development, and 
surely no one wants back the dull, deadening epoch 
that produced chiefly long, stupid treatises on law, 
medicine, and theology. Yet we are convinced that 


solid fact, prosaic as it is sometimes found to be, 
must be given a place in all literature that is to 


be permanent. 


Religion’s Three Requisites 


RESIDENT HIBBEN has called all creeds 
equal at Princeton. This venerable institution 
founded on the severest sectarian tradition throws 
wide its doors, irrespective of religious persuasion. 
Religious tolerance characterizes most of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in this country, and 
it would be difficult to find an accredited college 
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where preference was expressed in the catalogue, 
for a particular sect, though most of the larger 
colleges and many of the smaller ones, especially 
in the East, were founded by a particular denomi- 
nation. The effort to create a sectarian college 
received its final blow during the recent fundamen- 
talist controversy when it was shown that the best 
education in this country will not tolerate meddling 
by sectarian bigots. 

College faculties have taken the proper atti- 
tude, because the essence of education is tolerance. 
If we are ever to discover an ultimate, universal 
religion, education will discover it. There is hope 
for this event in such sermons as that given by 
President Hibben at the opening of the college 
year. He said that cant and hypocrisy would be 
barred, but that the religious conviction of a .stu- 
dent would be respected. “In our Princeton tra- 
ditions,” he continued, “there is an historic back- 
ground of its Christian conviction, the belief that 
education is incomplete and falls short of its real 
purpose without a recognition of the fundamental 
principles of religion. It is a part of our Prince- 
ton tradition that the religious convictions of a 
man are respected; they are not made an object 
either of challenge or of ridicule. There is no tol- 
erance for phariseeism, for cant, for hypocrisy, 
for sanctimoniousness, of the ‘holier than thow’ 
attitude to one’s fellow-men. Where there is sin- 
cerity, consistency, and straightforwardness, reli- 
gion is not only respected, but honored.” 

Here is a creed to which libera] and orthodox 
can subscribe without twinges of conscience. Sin- 
cerity, consistency, and straightforwardness are 
three terms that will not only fit into any one’s 
religious belief, but ought by all means to be given 
a place there. 


This “Meddling” Nation 


ERE IS A BOOK that every American ought 

to read to-day! It is entitled “From Isolation 
to Leadership.” It is a study of America’s foreign 
relations, from the beginning of the nation to the 
Washington Conference. Prof. John H. Latané 
of the great Johns Hopkins University is the au- 
thor, and Doubleday, Page & Co. the publishers. 
It costs $1.20, and is worth much more. In re- 
markably brief compass the author tells the story 
of how we, the United States, have grown and 
grown into world relations, and how such alleged 
policies as isolation, neutrality, and seclusion in 
the northern part of the Western Hemisphere is 
pure nonsense. We have always “meddled” in 
world affairs. No greater “meddler” ever sat in 
the White House than Roosevelt. We are simply 
bound by fate and necessity to go onward. We 
are already “entangled” beyond all escape, in 
every corner of the world. The record is as fiuent 
and human as a story-book. It is full of examples 
of our policy. Professor Latané knows how to 
make history breathe of plain people and states- 
men. If you are going to speak on our world re- 


lations, or if you want a good text for a class 
this book. as 
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Is Greece Getting Her Deserts ¢ 


A Passage between Professor Bates and “S. T.” 


To the Editor of THe CurisTiAN RucisTER :— 

The discussion’ of the political situation in Greece 
which appears on page 4—The Event of the Week— 
in your issue of October 5 is in some respects sO mis- 
leading that I cannot refrain from a few remarks. 

1. It has been known for years by everybody conver- 
sant with Greek affairs that there was practically no 
pro-German sentiment in Greece. The Greek has 
always resented the supercilious attitude of the Ger- 
man. This anti-German feeling existed during the war. 
Many Greeks, however, including Constantine, felt sure 
Germany would win, and they tried to do what Presi- 
dent Wilson succeeded in doing for a time, keep their 
country out of the war. Greece was not permitted 
to follow this policy and Constantine was summarily 
deposed by the Allies. 

2. Venizelos is undoubtedly a great patriot and a 
very able statesman. Constantine is a strong man, 
too. 
have held opposite points of view on vital questions 
and could not work together. Imagine Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt, one as President and 
the other as Secretary of State, and you would have 
a situation not unlike that which arose in Greece. 
At the end of the war Constantine was recalled as 
king by the Greek people. There were two main 
reasons for this: first his own popularity; and second, 
and this I think the more important, the Greek people 
resented the high-handed way in which the Allies had 
removed their king. If he was to be removed at all, 
they were the ones to do it. 


+ 


3. The Treaty of Sévres was a just treaty and should 
have been enforced. By it the Greek people in Thrace 
and in Smyrna were at length given their liberty. 
It has been a struggle of a hundred years, a struggle 
for freedom against a cruel oppressor. Thrace and 
the coast of Asia Minor are Greek lands. To-day one 
can travel from one end of them to the other and speak 
nothing but Greek. The Greeks have been the domi- 
nant race in the Smyrna district since about 1200 
n.c. Tradition even says that Homer was born at 
Smyrna. The Greeks of this region are just as much 
Greek as those in Greece proper, and they all look 
upon Athens as their capital. The situation is much 
the same in Thrace.. As a result of the war, Turkey 
was down and out. The Greek was at length a free 
man. Then came the jealousy of France for England. 
By the help of French money and French guns the 
Turk was put on his feet again and brought back. 
In the meantime the Allies by refusing to recognize 
the Greek Government prevented it from obtaining 
foreign loans. By tremendous sacrifices on the part 
of the people and by large contributions from Greeks 
living abroad, Greece maintained until 1922 a success- 
ful struggle against the Turk. But this could not 
continue indefinitely with France backing Turkey. 

4. The object of the present revolution, if it may 
be called a revolution, is to establish a government 
which the Allies will recognize and in support of 
which all parties may unite. Greece is very nearly at 


It has been Greece’s misfortune that the two ~ 


the end of her resources, but even so does not propose 
to abandon her brothers in Thrace without a struggle. 
There is little talk of a republic in Greece, because 
all thinking men know that Greece is not ready for 
a republic. 
5. There is much that is untrue and often absurd 
spread abroad by the press about the Greek situa- 
tion, and sometimes misinformation is purposely sent 
out from Europe. In reality the Greeks are a small 
but gallant nation, inhabiting a poor country, strug- 
gling desperately to save their brothers who have just 
been freed from a hated master from again coming 
under his yoke. In this struggle the United States 
should not stand aloof. We should promptly recog- 
nize the present Greek Government and give it every 
encouragement, if we are not permitted to go farther. 
In doing so we should simply be acting in accordance 


with our best traditions. Wintraw NPR ees 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
October 7, 1922. 


Mr. Tonjoroff replies as follows: 


Thank you for submitting to me Professor Bates’s 
interesting communication, in which he finds my article 
on the Turco-Greek situation, as published by you 
on October 5, “in some respects misleading.” May 
I be permitted to offer a few reasons for my refusal 
to take either Mr. Venizelos at the prevailing valua- 
tion as a statesman, or the Greek nation at the cur- 
rent estimate as a “small but gallant nation,.. . 
struggling desperately” to obtain freedom for their 
brothers ? 

To begin with, may I point out that the assumption 
that there was “practically no pro-German sentiment 
in Greece” during the war is not, in my judgment, 
justified by the facts? Had Professor Bates attended 
some of the Greek mass meetings which were held in 
New York in 1916 and in the early part of 1917, with 
the violent denunciations of Mr. Venizelos that char- 
acterized them, he would have felt the strong breath 
of pro-Germanism emanating from Greece. 

Has Professor Bates so quickly forgotten the famous 
“pogrom” in the Pirgzus several months after the be- 
ginning of the war, when about two thousand French 


soldiers and sailors, landed to keep the peace in Athens, ~ 


were slaughtered by the Greek mob, including soldiers 
and civilians? The incident was recently recalled 
bitterly by General Sarrail, the original commander 
of the “Armé d’Orient,” who compared Greek “du- 
plicity” with the “open front” of the Bulgarians, who 
had fought the allied enemy as beseems an “honest 
people.” j 
ae 


Attendance at the same meetings in New York and 
Chicago would have convinced Mr. Bates that at least 
a considerable part of the Greek people did not regard 
Mr. Venizelos as either a “great patriot” or a “very 
able statesman.” Since estimates Of statesmanship 
are not subject to the rules of mathematical demon- 
stration, permit me to point out that if the closing of 
a neighboring people’s “window into Europe” by the 


‘ 
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deprivation of Bulgaria of her AXgean seaport is an 
‘achievement of statesmanship, then Mr. Venizelos 
is a statesman. By the same token, if it is statesman- 
ship to deprive the same people of territory which 
they bought with blood, and which that people pre- 
dominantly inhabit, is statesmanship, then Mr. Veni- 
zelos was a statesman. Furthermore, if it is the part 
of statesmanship to crush a minority and to deprive 
it of its language, its religion, and its right to exist 
as an indisputable racial entity is statesmanship, then 
Mr. Venizelos is a great—a very great—statesman. 
All these achievements Mr. Venizelos entered into 
his personal record when he induced the treaty-makers 
to cede Southern Thrace to Greece; when he convinced 
these same arbiters of Huropean destinies that East- 
ern Thrace is a “Greek land,” and when he proceeded 
to introduce into this “Greek land” a system of dra- 
conic racial persecution aimed at the extermination 
of the Bulgarian race within the frontiers of “Greater 
Greece.” 
we, 


If, on the other hand, it is the part of statesman- 
ship to live and let live, to make co-operation and 
reconciliation with a neighboring people possible, then 
Mr. Venizelos is emphatically not a statesman by 
Professor Bates’s definition. 

It is not in agreement with ethnological facts that 
“Thrace and the coast of Asia Minor are Greek lands.” 
They may have been so in Homer’s time; but there 
have been some marked changes in the ethnology of 
the Near East since the death of Homer—if Homer 
ever lived. These ethnological changes have to be 
dealt with by .the peacemakers and the stabilizers of 
the world after the war. According to these changes, 
Eastern Thrace is more Bulgarian than Greek, and 
more Turkish than either. As to the Smyrna district, 
the massacre of a large number of Turkish men, women, 
and children when the Greeks first occupied the city 
under the mandate of the powers, supplies evidence of 
the presence of some Turks in Smyrna itself. In the 
district as a whole, the Turkish population is—or was 
—considerably larger than the Greek. 

It is probably true that throughout Thrace it is 
possible for a traveler to get along comfortably if 
he uses the Greek (or, strictly speaking, the Romaic) 
language. But then, it is also true that one could 
get along as well if he spoke only the Bulgarian lan- 
guage, and certainly if he spoke only Turkish. 

‘What the Greeks did, not only in Thrace but also 
in Smyrna, was, not to liberate a struggling people, 
but to place the yoke of a Greek minority upon the 
necks of a non-Greek majority—and the Greek yoke, 
as all peoples who have ever borne it well know, is 
exceedingly heavy. For to the exactions and imposi- 
tions inseparable from Turkish rule, Greek domina- 
tion adds a pitiless campaign to crush religion, lan- 
guage, and nationality. 

As to the Greeks being “a small but gallant nation, 

. . struggling desperately to save their brothers,” 
it is an alluring picture of a race that is presented 
by the phrase. But, unfortunately, there is an obverse 
side to this picture. The French Foreign Office, in a 
statement given out to the press concerning the re- 
sponsibility for the fire in Smyrna, hag this to say, 
on September 26: “The French Government, if it 
found nothing showing Turkish responsibility for the 
fire, on the other hand has in its possession most dam- 
aging testimony of misdeeds of which the Greek Army 
is guilty and perpetrated during the retreat.” : 
But if it be assumed that because of its anti-Greek 
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bias, French testimony against the Greeks is incon- 
clusive, let me quote an expression, not of opinion, 
but of the results of observation, by an Englishman, 
Viscount St. Davids, who is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Ottoman Railway, which operates 
between Smyrna and Aidin in Asia Minor, and is 
consequently in a position to be well informed as to 
the conduct of an army marching along the line of 
that railway: 

“The Greeks in their retreat burned every village 
they saw. They robbed individual Turks, and when they 
resisted they killed them. They did all this near the 
front and without military necessity. They did it 
out of sheer maliciousness. Our reports are that it 
was done systematically and by regular troops under 
orders. It was done by the malice of men who knew 
they could not hold the country and meant to make 
it worthless for any one else. ... The Greeks de- 
serve all they got and more. King Constantine’s 
servants are very bad fighters, but they are first-class 
at robbery, arson, and murder.” 

Viscount St. Davids’s summary of the conduct of 
the Greeks on their retreat certainly does not sug- 
gest the picture of a “small but gallant nation,.. . 
struggling desperately to save their brothers.” 

And this Englishman’s description of the conduct of 
the Greeks in Asia Minor tallies exactly with the 
record of their march into Macedonia on the heels 
of the Bulgarians in 1913. The statesmanship of King 
Constantine (at that time Diadochos, or Crown Prince) 
devised the scheme of presenting the atrocities in the 
light of a reprisal for Bulgarian offences. There was 
an unfortunate miscalculation in time, however, for 
the Carnegie International Commission officially dem- 
onstrated the fact that the reprisals took place several 
days before the alleged events for which they were 
supposed to furnish a grim quid pro quo! 


+ 


In 1913 the Greeks were exterminating the Bulgars. 
In 1922 they were exterminating the Turks. 

These are a few of the reasons why I regard the 
fall of the Greek Empire as a measure of justice. 
Certainly all the non-Greek population of both Thrace 
and Smyrna has welcomed the conquering Turk with 
open arms; for it is possible to live under Turkish 
rule. Under Greek rule, for a non-Greek people, it 
is possible only to die. Sverozar ToNsoRoFF, 

New Yorxk, October 11, 1922. 


A Psalm 
VICTOR FE. SOUTHWORTH 


Rest and be strong, for God is thy portion; 

His power and wisdom He giveth thee; 

His truth and beauty are thy heritage 

That thou mayst possess in thy heart the understanding 

That by thee all souls are to be blessed. 

To ree ne it given more than to thee to lift unto God a pure 

ear 

And to. aa unto all His creatures, as unto Him, a reverent 
spirit. 

On meeare freely bestowed all spiritual gifts of beauty and 

_ tru 

That they may be used by thee for the service of all. 

Thy spirit is enlightened that it may be a light unto all. 

Thy power and wisdom are of God for His purpose, and not to 
serve a selfish gain. 

Become as God in thy love and nothing shall be withholden 
from thee; 

Thy power shall not fail, nor thy wisdom be brought to 
contusion. 
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THE OTHER ADAMS—*OLIVER OPTIC” 


A famous boys’ story writer, a beloved Unitarian 
bi z, 


ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON 


erence for:the home of “the bean and the cod,” 

says that the people of Massachusetts continue 
to send Henry Cabot Lodge to the United States Sen- 
ate hoping that folks outside will get the impression 
that the rest of us are like him, when in fact our junior 
Senator better represents the prevailing type. A fit- 
ting rebuke to such levity is found in the space de- 
voted this summer to articles in the Boston press, and 
time given to meetings of the people in celebration of 
the centenary and bicentenary of the birth of two dis- 
tinguished members of the Adams family, both lineal 
descendants of the Puritan founder, Henry Adams of 
“Old Braintree North Precinct” (now Quincy). 

One of these, it is true, born in September, 1722, 
acquired through some inadvertence the sobriquet of 
“Sam.” But the other, born a century later and run- 
ning more true to form, preserved in a high degree the 
literary and educational traditions of “The Hub”— 
namely, William Taylor Adams, better known to the 
boys and girls of a generation ago by his pen-name, 
“Oliver Optic.” In fairness to the “witty paragrapher” 
it will have to be admitted that during the very time 
of the one hundredth anniversary of his birth, the 
house near Field’s Corner in Dorchester in which he 
lived for more than fifty years, and where the greater 
part of his literary work was done, was being demol- 
ished by the forces of modern development to make 
room for another market to serve a neighborhood of 
“New Americans.” None the less “the people will tell 
of his wisdom, and aftertimes will show forth his 
praise.” 

It is his work as a typical Unitarian which will more 
especially interest the readers of THr Recisrmr. Dur- 
ing the whole period of his residence. in Dorchester he 
was an active and helpful member of the First Parish 
Church on “Meeting House Hill,” and a vigorous sup- 
porter of its minister, Rey. Nathaniel Hall, during the 
troubled times before and after the Civil War, as well 
as the successors of this brave and ardent opponent 
of human slavery. For several years he taught a class 
of boys in the Sunday-school of that church, and for 
twelve years was superintendent of the school. 

It is an interesting fact, well vouched for, that the 
first of the “Oliver Optic” series of juvenile books was 
begun as a vacation boating-story to be read to this 
class of Sunday-school boys. It is also told in this 
connection that the publishers, after reading the open- 
ing chapters of the book, wished to begin its publica- 
tion as a serial, without waiting to see the following 
chapters. This offer Mr. Adams declined with char- 
acteristic modesty, being unwilling to risk publication 
until the story had been finished with painstaking care 
and tested by reading to some of his literary friends. 

Once launched, however, he became a most prolific 
and popular author, producing more than one hundred 
volumes of which, altogether, over one and one-half 
million copies were sold. And this remarkable literary 
output was in addition to some one thousand articles 
in magazines and periodicals, written in response to 
persistent and increasing demands. He was also the 
founder and for many years editor of Owr Boys and 
Girls, a popular juvenile magazine. 


A WITTY PARAGRAPHER, without proper rey- 


Knowing the moral ideals and traditions of his 
family, and the atmosphere and teachings of the 
church in which his character was formed, it is not 
surprising to learn that, in the midst of this wonderful 
era of popularity and success, he was governed in all 
his writings by the most scrupulous regard for their 
influence on the lives of growing youth. In one of his 
public addresses he speaks with charming frankness of 


—_—— Cee 


or a ca 
CLs Grn se 
“OLIVER OPTIC” AND HIS AUTOGRAPH 


The famous friend of boys, beloved of tens, even hundreds 

of thousands of them throughout the land, wrote his name 

and nom de plwme on the back of the photograph which he 

gave, in 1891, when he was sixty-nine years of age, to his 

dear friend and physician, Dr. William C, B. Fifield of Dor- 
chester, Mass. Mr. Adams died in 1897 


the motives which prompted him in his work of author- 
ship. “When I began to write stories for the young,” he 
says, “I had a distinct purpose in mind. How well I re- 
member the books I had read as a boy, unknown to 
my parents!—‘The Three Spaniards,’ ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolph, ‘Freemantle the Privateersman,’ etc. The hero 
in each of these stories was a pirate, a highwayman, a 
smuggler or a bandit, and yet, in admiring his boldness, 
my sympathies were always with the outlaw. These 


books were bad. They brought the reader into sym-— 


| 
{ 
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pathy with evil and wicked men. It seemed to me that 
stories just as interesting, just as exciting, could be 
written without such evil tendencies. I have tried to 
do this in the stories I have written for young people. 
Tam willing to admit that I have sometimes been more 
Sensational than I wish I had been. But I have never 
made a hero whose moral character or whose lack of 
high aims and purposes could mislead a young reader.” 
Such motives on the part of an unusually successful 
writer of “best sellers” might offer a valuable sugges- 
tion to the makers of modern scenarios. 

Another significant fact in the life of this most in- 
teresting man is that, with that compelling sense of 
public duty which has marked the members of the 
Adams family in each generation, he never declined 
any call to serve the community in tasks which prom- 
ised little or no advantage to himself. For fourteen 
years he served as a member of the School Board of 
Dorchester, and for six years of this time acted as its 
chairman, a position he was especially well qualified 
to fill, both by natural temperament and by reason of 
his earlier experience as a teacher in the schools of 
Dorchester and Boston. In his work for the public 
schools he was the first to urge the importance of hay- 
ing a woman on the Board; and it was mainly through 
his influence that Mrs. Emily Fifield, also a member 
of the same church and well known to Unitarians 
through her efficient work as an officer of the National 
Alliance, was elected to a position on the School Board 
of Dorchester, where she served with great acceptabil- 
ity for many years. During a portion of the same 
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time he served also as representative from his district 
in the state legislature (the Great and General Court), 
where his kindly, genial disposition made him a gen- 
eral favorite, while his unfailing common sense com- 
bined with unselfish motives gave him a position of 
unique influence in the support of all good causes. 

On a recent Sunday morning in the church of which 
he was an active member for so many years, a portion 
of the hour of service was devoted to a memorial to 
these two distinguished members of an honored fam- 
ily, removed by a century in the time of their birth, 
and by the changes of a century in the nature of their 
work, but both leaving behind them a record of noble 
service and unsullied lives. On the historic table at 
the right of the pulpit in this historic Meeting House 
were portraits of Samuel Adams and William Taylor 
Adams, together with autograph letters, interesting 
original records, and other relics, either loaned for the 
occasion or taken from the Fifield Memorial Room 
in the church. Many of those present at the service 
came forward to see these rare exhibits and exchange 
reminiscences which had been handed down by older 
members of the church who were contemporaries 
of the much-beloved author of the “Oliver Optic” 
stories. 

May I close this imperfect tribute with lines in- 
scribed upon a tablet to John and Abigail Adams: 


From lives thus spent thy earthly duties learn ; 
From Fancy’s dreams to active virtue turn; 

Let Freedom, Friendship, Faith thy soul engage, 
And serve like them thy country and thy age. 


WATCH THESE FOUR STATES VOTE! 


IF YOU ARE IN ONE OF THEM, PLEASE VOTE YOURSELF 


ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON 


Tue Reeister asked Dr. Cherrington to write this timely 
article. He is general secretary of the World League 
Against Alcoholism: He knows what to write as well as 
anybody in the country. The organization is the natural 
expansion of the Anti-Saloon League, the powerful ad- 
ministrator of a great principle. Dr. Cherrington is recog- 
nized as the brilliant and commanding leader of the move- 
ment, and he has been responsible, in co-operation with 
many able associates, for developing a great institution, 
with headquarters for the business and publications of 
the League in Westerville, Ohio. The coming elections 
make this article alive, both as a statement of the con- 
ditions and as a challenging warning about one’s patri- 
otic duty. Agree or disagree about prohibition, but while 
the law is law, let it be kept honestly, or else let the vio- 
lator, rude or polite, join the Reds, to whom he or she be- 


. longs —TxHeE Epitror. 


referendums in Massachusetts and California, the 
proposed Prohibition repeal .amendment in Ohio, 
and the Public Policy referendum in the interest of beer 
and wine in the State of Illinois, which are to go before 
the voters of these several States at the general elections 
in November, challenge thoughtful consideration. 
Two distinct issues are involved in these contests: 
First, THE QUESTION OF PROHIBITION OF THE 
BEVERAGE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, AS A PERMANENT GOVERN- 
MENTAL POLICY; 
SECOND, THE QUESTION AS TO THE ABILITY OF 
POPULAR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT TO SECURE 


Ts PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT CODE 


4 


‘OBEDIENCE TO ITS LAWS AND THUS PERPETUATE 
ITSELF. 


The question as to the strength of prohibition to stand 
on its own merits is one which will vitally affect not only 
the future attitude of the government of the United 
States in its dealings with the alcoholic liquor problem, 
but it is also bound strongly to influence the attitude of 
other nations which are now face to face with this same 
great problem. 

The important question involved in these referendums 
is not a question as to whether or not the Highteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution shall be repealed. 
The repeal of that amendment to our national charter 
would require a majority of two-thirds of each of the two 
houses of the Federal Congress plus a majority of each 
of the two houses of each of the legislatures in thirty-six 
States of the Union. In other words, all that would be 
required to prevent the repeal of the Kighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution would be the failure to 
vote for repeal by one of the houses in each of thirteen 
state legislatures. The sentiment in favor of prohibition 
in most of the States precludes even the most remote 
probability that the repeal of the prohibition clause in 
the Federal Constitution will become a reality, at least 
during the life of the present generation. 

The issue, therefore, is not one of repeal, so far as the 
Constitution is concerned; it is a question as to whether 
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prohibition is to be accepted by the public at large in the 
several States, or whether nationally we are to pass through 
a long period of attempted nullification on the part of the 
minority, such as was experienced in the States of Maine, 
Kansas, North Dakota and a score of other States where 
the fight against nullification of the prohibition laws and 
state constitutional amendments continued for long, weary 


Photograph by Olinedinst 


ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON 


“The United States of America, as a nation, having set her 

hand to the prohibition plow, will not turn back,” says this 

intrepid leader of the World League Against Alcoholism. 

But the struggle will be as great, he admits, if not greater 

than that which led to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution 


years after the constitutional phase of the prohibition 
question had been determined. 

The second question involved goes much deeper than 
any phase of prohibition, for it involves the very life of 
popular government. 


One of the characteristics which differentiates Western 
civilization from any other civilization that the world 
has known, is that of obedience to law, not merely because 
it is the decree of a superior power with ability to enforce 
its mandates, but because it represents the deliberate 
judgment of the people as a whole in regard to what is 
for the public good. 


If public opinion, which has been crystallized into law 
in a great federal government such as that of the United 
States of America, is successfully to be overridden by a 
minority, even though that minority is itself temporarily 
most popular in a few units of that federal government, 
such as a few cities or a few States within the nation, 
then the blow which is aimed involves more than the 
attack upon any single governmental policy, for it strikes 
at the foundations of free government and raises the 
larger question as to the stability and permanency of 
democratic institutions. 

If minorities in smaller units of a great national popular 
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government can succeed in what might well be termed 

semi-official defiance of the fundamental law of the larger 

national unit, when such an issue as that of the Eighteenth — 

Amendment to the Federal Constitution is involved, what 

is to prevent the successful defiance by other minorities 

of other provisions of the charter on which the American 

Government rests? 
The success of such attempts, whether aimed at pro- 

hibition of the beverage liquor traffic or at some other 

provision, which by the constituted method of arriving at 

the popular will has been made a part and parcel of the 

national charter guaranteeing the liberties of the people, 

spells ruin for the great experiment of popular government 

in the world. 


The great question involved in these several prohibition 
referendums is therefore not merely one of beer and wine. 
It is a question of the destiny of government of, for, and 
by the people, and is thus of great importance to the 
promoters and defenders of popular government, not 
only in America, but throughout the world. 


Judging from the experiences of the past and from the 
deeper signs of the times, the United States of America 
will hardly be compelled to go through the experiences 
of the long struggles which a score of prohibition States 
have experienced in the past. As a nation, we have had 
the benefits which have issued from the struggles in these 
several prohibition States, which struggles have extended 
over a period of more than half a century, in some cases. 
Moreover, the very fact that no single State which has 
ever given prohibition of the liquor traffic a fair trial has 
ever repealed prohibition, is bound to have a significant 
influence upon the nation as a whole. As Maine, Kansas, 
and a large number of other States, under state pro- 
hibitory provisions, have maintained prohibition as a 


‘governmental policy through long periods of years, in 


spite of the most determined efforts at nullification, when 
the scientific, social, economic, political, and moral phases 
of the beverage liquor problem were far less definite and 
clear-cut than they now are, it may safely be assumed 
that the United States of America, as a nation, having 
set her. hand to the prohibition plow, will not turn 
back. 

On the other hand, a few large cities in America and a 
few States will not easily or quickly accept prohibition as. 
a settled policy of government. Much of the educational 
work which has been going on in the rural States during 
the last half-century will need to be duplicated in such 
States as New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and California, and a few other States, before the 
question of nullification as it applies to the prohibitory 
law will have been successfully determined. 

During the process of the great educational campaign 
that must be conducted in these several sections of 
America; several States may temporarily complicate the 
issue by giving state official recognition to the nullifica- 
tion efforts of outlawed beverage liquor interests. In 
fact, in view of the experience of old prohibition States 
like Maine and Kansas, it would be strange indeed if 
some such efforts did not temporarily prove successful, 
in connection with National Prohibition. But the great 
religious institutions in America, together with the 
organized moral forces of the nation, have deliberately 
set themselves to the task of the complete extermination 
of the beverage liquor traffic. While nationally we may 
pass through a reconstruction period as we attempt to 
adjust ourselves to the new order and the new age, and 
while for years to come the organized prohibition forces 
in the United States will undoubtedly be compelled con- 
stantly to be on guard against the insidious efforts of the 
outlawed liquor traffic, we may be assured that in the 
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long run the forces which secured the adoption of prohibi- 
tion as a governmental policy in America will be able to 
withstand reactionary campaigns and nullification efforts 
and eventually maintain prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic as a fixed policy of government: 

| Popular government will not fail in America at this 
stage. The remarkable success of free government through 
the numerous crises of the last one hundred and thirty 
years gives promise that it will be able to withstand the 
onslaught of nullifying liquor interests. 


Conditions in a few States and in a few cities may 

_ become worse before they are better, but when the rank and 
file of American citizenship really awake to a realization 
of the subtle program of the law-defying and: constitu- 
tion-undermining liquor interests in America, and the 
vital relationship of such interests to the movement 
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against free government itself, American common sense 
will come to the rescue. 


The struggle which the prohibition forces in America 
will be compelled to make during the next several years 
will be as great and possibly even greater than that which 
was necessary in order ‘to secure the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. But 
in the end the organized nullifying liquor interests, in 
spite of temporary advantages which they may appear 
to have in a few American cities and States, and in spite 
of the vast sums of money and, the powerful political 
influences which they are throwing into the effort to break 
the prohibition line, will eventually come to understand 
the full meaning of that significant slogan which has been 
adopted and rechristened by the anti-liquor forces in 
America, “They shall not pass!” 


The Fanaticism of the Second Coming 


Disclosing the Unbelievable Ignorance in Religious America 


REV. CLARENCE REED 
Minister of the First Unitarian Ohurch, Oakland, Calif. 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”— 
JOHN viii. 32. 


WIDESPREAD WAVE of fanaticism, emotionalism, and 
irrationalism in religion is sweeping over America at 
the present time. The dead hand of reactionary beliefs 

in the church is endeavoring to perpetuate outgrown myths 
and superstitions, and to block the diffusion of modern scien- 
tific knowledge. There is something of the lure of the primi- 
tive in the present popularity of healing meetings and the 
preaching of the second coming of Christ. 

A popular slogan in recent years has been, “Back to Christ 
and the primitive church.“ If the members of the Christian 
Church to-day profess to accept what, according to the Gospels, 
Jesus taught and the early disciples believed, then they must 
accept the doctrine of the second coming of Christ. 

The ancient Jews for about eight hundred years looked 
forward to the coming of a Messiah. According to the Gos- 
pels, Jesus repeatedly expressed the belief in his speedy return 
to earth. On one occasion he said to his disciples, “For who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and of my words... the Son 

- of man also shall:be ashamed of him, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels” (Mark viii. 38). At 
the time of his trial, Jesus said, “Ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven” (Mark xiv. 62). A detailed account of his 
second coming which Jesus gave to four of his disciples may 
be found in the thirteenth chapter of Mark. 

Every writer in the New Testament, with one exception, 
looked for Jesus to return to earth in a short time. The idea 
of the second coming of Christ was as universally believed by 
the early Christians as the theory of organic evolution is ac- 
cepted by educated people to-day. Percy Gardner says, “No 
belief of Christianity filled so large a share in the horizon of 
the early Christians as that in the Second Advent.” The 
early Christians were certain that they were living in the last 
days and that they would be speedily rewarded for their 
sufferings. 'The next to the last verse in Revelation says, 
“Come, Lord Jesus.” : 

The modern emphasis on the second coming of Christ is 
based upon the literal interpretation of the Bible and the 
belief that the Bible is infallibly inspired, being without error 
or misstatement in its doctrinal teachings, as well as being 
a trustworthy historical record. Any person who has used his 
reason sufficiently to form a rational view of history and the 
universe, ought to be able to see the absurdity of the belief 
in the infallibility of the Bible. He should also cast aside the 
idea of the second coming of Christ as he does the ancient 
belief in the flatness cf the earth and the burning of witches. 

If the Bible is infallibly inspired and is to be literally 
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interpreted, it teaches retaliation. “Thine eye shall not pity; 
life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot” (Deut. xix. 21). 

According to certain incidents recorded in the Bible, God is 
heartless when he becomes angry or is offended by the deeds 
of men. There is an account in 1 Samuel vi. 19 that Jehovah 
put to death 50,070 persons living in the city of Beth-shemesh 
because they looked into the ark of the covenant. 

The conquest of the Canaanites is described in chapters six 
to eleven of the book of Joshua. At the command of Jehovah 
the city of Jericho was sacked by the Israelites. ‘They utterly 
destroyed all that was in the city, both man and woman, both 
young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge of 
the sword” (Joshua vi. 21). 

The heartless details of this massacre are repeated over and 
over again in regard to the destruction of other cities in 
Canaan, the Israelites not only killing the soldiers who were 
engaged in battle, but also the Canaanite women, children, 
and eyen the babies. According to the statements of the 
Bible, these acts of cruelty and barbarism were committed 
by the express command of Jehovah, who also hardened the 
hearts of the Canaanites in order that they would fight against 
the Israelites. We read that Joshua “utterly destroyed all 
that breathed, as Jehovah, the God of Israel, commanded” 
(Joshua: x. 40). 

The imprecatory Psalms glorify hatred and revenge. These 
Psalms were recently eliminated from the service of the Angli- 
ean Church. They were omitted from the service of worship 
that was arranged by John Wesley for the Methodist churches, 
as he believed them “highly improper for the mouths of a 
Christian congregation.” 

The imprecatory Psalms belong to the literature of hate. 
‘Do not I hate them, O Jehovah, that hate thee? I hate them 
with perfect hatred” (Psalm exxxix. 21-22). “The righteous 
shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance: he shall wash his 
feet in the blood of the wicked” (Psalm lviii. 10). The writers 
of these Psalms exalted over the sufferings of the enemies of 
Israel. “Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock” (Psalm exxxvii. 9). “Let the 
fierceness of thine anger overtake them” (Psalm lxix. 24). 
There seems to be no limit to the desire for vengeance among 
the writers of these Psalms. “Consume them in wrath, con- 
sume them, so they shall be no more” (Psalm lix. 13). “Let 
burning coals fall upon them: let them be cast into the 
fire, into deep pits, whence they shall not rise’ (Psalm exl. 10). 

In the face of the glorification of hatred, revenge, and 
cruelty in these Psalms, the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, which during the past twenty-five years has had one of 
the largest circulations among the papers published to help 
the teachers in evangelical churches prepare the Sunday-school 
lesson for their pupils, says: “The imprecations upon enemies 
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spoken by the prophet-psalmist were inspired by God... . 
The imprecations do not belong to us; they do belong .. . to 
the dispensation of law and judgment. ... In that day the 
imprecatory Psalms again shall have a literal meaning, their 
true fulfillment. . These imprecatory Psalms are great 
prophecies. But, like all of the prophecies, they will be liter- 
ally fulfilled.’? 

There is not a detail in the modern apocalyptic hope of the 
second coming of Christ but what may be found in the my- 
thology of pagan religions or in the apocalypse of the Jews. 
This doctrine is the child of pagan mythology. It is as un- 
believable to any person who accepts the scientific interpreta- 
tion of the universe as the Biblical description of the crea- 
tion of man, the account of the flood, the Israelites crossing 
the Red Sea on dry ground, the sun standing still at Ajalon, 
and the other miracles recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

This dogma of the second coming of Christ has a pessimistic 
accent. The boasted progress of civilization is declared to be 
an illusion. The only hope for man, according .to it, is to 
obtain personal salvation, abstain from all worldly amuse- 
ments, and seek to win other souls from the wrath of God 
that is speedily to be manifested. “It is idle talk affirming 
the inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, to trial by jury, to vote, and to other fancied 
privileges. Man has no inalienable right except the right to 
be damned.” ’ 

The leaders of the premillennial movement teach that the 
world is steadly growing more and more eyil, and this will 
continue until the second coming of Christ. They rejoice as 
mankind becomes more wicked, as that makes it certain that 
Jesus is coming soon. “There is absolutely no hope for the 
future except in the coming of the King triumphant. The 
world is rushing to its doom. The deluge of wickedness in 
antediluvian days led to the deluge of water; and the flood 
of sin in the world that now is, will lead to a deluge of the 
wrath of God.’” 

The popularity of this doctrine of the second coming of 
Christ at the present time is in part due to the disillusion that 
has followed the war. The World War that we expected to end 
war has Balkanized Europe. The new nations are ready to 
fly at each other’s throats at the slightest provocation. There 
has been since the war an orgy of hate, revenge, and loss of 
control by whole races, as well as a blindness to ethical and 
spiritual values on the part of many individuals. 

The heart of this premillennial fanaticism is a doctrine of 
salvation which is an expression of an endeayor to solve the 
problem of evil. Its plan of salvation rests upon the dis- 
credited Calvinistic doctrine of divine sovereignty and a me- 
chanical philosophy of history. It teaches that the world 
order is under the control of Satan and therefore evil in 
character. “Satan is the arch enemy of God, and the world 
in this present evil age is in his power.’® The life of man- 
kind is not only growing more wicked, but this is happening 
according to God’s plan that is explicitly stated in certain 
verses of the Bible which are to be literally believed. The 
dominion of Satan will end at the appointed time when Christ 
will come again leading an armed force, and he will either 
destroy his enemies or compel them to accept his sovereignty. 
Then a new political government will be established in Jeru- 
salem with Christ as the sovereign. According to this theory, 
history is something which has been mapped out by Almighty 
God, and man’s part is to conform his life to that which has 
been foreordained, and no questions are to be asked. 

The premillennial plan of salyation is based upon the idea 
of force and is militaristic in character. Christ is pictured 
as an Oriental conqueror of the type of Genghis Khan. “By 
fire and by his sword will the Lord plead with all flesh... . 
And the slain of the Lord shall be at that day from one end 
of the earth even unto the other end of the earth: they shall 
not be lamented, neither gathered, nor buried.’® 

The kingdom of Christ that the believers in premillennialism 
desire to establish will be a government with autocratic power. 
They teach that all the enemies of Christ will be slain. “He 
comes back, no longer inviting voluntary allegiance, but to 
compel obedience.’ 

Christ is represented as about to come in majestic form. 
Then he will overawe the people by his destructive power. 
Where love and persuasion have failed in the past, force will 
be used and be successful. He will “fight for them in the day 
of battle and slay all their enemies.’ 
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The attacks of the fundamentalists and the believers in the 
foursquare gospel against Biblical criticism, scientific research, 
and intellectual freedom are of the nature of an inquisition. 
Their aim is to establish a dogmatic tyranny based upon the 
literal interpretation of the Bible. The purpose of this modern 
inquisition in Protestantism is to drive out of our state and free 
universities all the professors who teach the theory of organic 
evolution. They are also seeking the dismissal of professors 
in denominational colleges and theological schools who accept 
the modern scientific interpretation of life and the universe, 
and who do not teach the speedy second coming of Christ. 

A reign of terror exists among the ministers of certain 
denominations, and any minister known to be a Liberal in 
religion is viewed with suspicion. There are many ministers 
who are apparently afraid to utter a word of warning against 
this monstrous modern fanaticism which is backed by mil- 
lions of dollars and is proclaimed by the great majority of 
evangelists: 

The evident intention of the leaders of this premillennial 
movement is to force all the orthodox and evangelical Prot- 
estant churches to accept their interpretation of religion or 
split asunder the different churches. They harshly denounce 
those ministers who do not accept what they deem to be the 
fundamentals of religion, calling them assassins of Christ, 
betrayers of the faith, traitors, Judas Iscariots, and blas- 
phemers. 

Many Jewish and Christian believers have been waiting at 
different times during the past twenty-seven hundred years 
for the appearance of the Messiah and the second coming of 
Christ. Varied have been the forms in which the apocalyptic 
hopes have been expressed. It would seem that after twenty- 
seven hundred years mankind would have learned the futility 
of this hope. 

Quite a number of the prophecies of the Old Testament were 
never fulfilled. “History reveals the fact that time and again 
the prophets were mistaken in their statements. 

If certain verses in the Gospels in which are references to 
his return to earth contain the exact words of Jesus, then with 
frankness and reverence for the truth we affirm that Jesus 
was mistaken. 

The disciples of Christ and the members of the early Church, 
who valued so highly the hope of the speedy return of Christ 
to earth, that it filled them with great zeal to proclaim this 
message throughout the world, were also mistaken. 

It was prophesied that the world was coming to an end on 
December 17, 1919, at which time Christ would appear. An 
Ohio farmer was so convinced of the truth of the teaching of 
a certain premillennial evangelist that he purchased a re- 
served seat in a certain place for $15. Miners in Oklahoma 
refused to work on that day, and Negroes had an all-day sery- 
ice at that time in a town in Louisiana. 

In the light of the history of twenty-seven hundred years 
we affirm’ that the evangelists and preachers who are pro- 
claiming the speedy second coming of Christ, based upon a 
literal interpretation of the Bible, are also mistaken. One of 
the great tasks of liberal Christians is to break down the 
barbed-wire fence of religious fanaticism and the stone wall of 
dogmatic bigotry which have been constructed as a result of 
this fallacy. 

What will be the result if this doctrine of the second coming 
of Christ is generally accepted by the Christian Chureh of 
to-day? According to the teachings of the leaders of this move- 
ment, all political governments are under the control of Satan, 
the arch enemy of God, and they are growing more and more 
corrupt in character. The Christian Workers Magazine says: 
“There is not, and never has been, such a company of people 
as a Christian nation, and never will be until the Lord comes. 
The nations in God’s sight are regarded as great antagonistic 
world powers, who act at the instigation of Satan, and whose 
authority will be terminated by the sure and certain coming 
of his Christ.’” 

What use is there of seeking to universalize liberty and 
justice through a representative government, if an autocracy 
is the ideal form of government and it is inevitable for the 
existing governments to become more and more corrupt? 

In this age when one of the greatest hopes of mankind is 
to eliminate war, Christ is represented as coming as a God 
of vengeance who will overawe the people by his destructive 
power in slaughtering unbelievers and by establishing a new 
era by means of force. “We talk of disarmament, but we all 
know that it is not coming. All our present peace plans will 
end in the most awful wars and conflicts this old world ever 
Saw.’72? 

Why work for the realization of the brotherhood of man 
and the federation of the nations of the world, if all such 
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efforts are doomed to failure until Christ comes and establishes 
his kingdom in Jerusalem? International congresses, arbitra- 
tion treaties, and international courts of justice have no value, 
acording to this fanatical dogma, but are only prophetic signs 
of a terrible catastrophe which is coming soon. 

Strong organizations are actively at work to-day seeking to 
liminate child labor, intemperance, and vice. The leaders of 
this premillennial movement teach that all forms of social legis- 
lation, philanthropy, and humanitarian endeavor will be futile 
until the second coming of Christ. “The uplift of society as 
a whole is a perversion of gospel salvation, which is purely 
individualistic.’ What value is there in seeking to better 
social conditions, if God has given the earth into the hand 
of Satan and it is going from bad to worse? ; 

The accent upon the speedy second coming of Christ en- 
genders the spirit of separation and self-righteousness in the 
Christian Church. Those who emphasize this idea teach that 
the church as an institution is hopelessly corrupt. They are 
always ready to form a new organization of those who accept 
what they call the fundamentals of religion. They seek to 
make of the church a house of refuge for all the friends of 
reaction in religion and all the enemies of intellectual enlight- 
enment. They wish the hands of the dead to direct the thoughts 
of the living members of the church. ; 

What ought we to emphasize as liberal Christians, in view of 
this fanaticism that is an outgrowth of a belief in the speedy 
second coming of Christ which is spreading rapidly throughout 
the world? It is important to clearly state the teachings of 
this movement and the consequences upon the thought and 
lives of those who believe in them. In the place of this dog- 
matic, individualistic, bigoted, backward-looking perversion of 
religion, it is our mission to offer to.mankind a free, vital, 
social, creative, forward-looking, spiritual Christianity. 

In order for the Christian Church not to become a prey to this 
doctrine and others of kindred character, it is necessary to 
encourage the study of the Bible in the light of modern research. 

That there are errors and misstatements in the Bible cannot 
be denied by any careful and truth-loving student. If men 
had anything to do with the writing of the books of the Bible 
and their translations, it is to be expected that they contain 
errors. 

‘How is the truth to be discerned from the errors in the 
Bible? All scientific and historical statements should be tested 
by the results of scientific research. All religious and ethical 
ideals should be brought to the test of reason, conscience, and 
experience. 

Whatever in the Bible gives a person a higher appreciation 
of the worth of man, teaches him to love his neighbor and to 
be just, inspires: him to love the truth and make sacrifices 
for it, awakens in him undying hopes and aspirations, and 
inereases his appreciation of the beautiful should be valued 
as a sacred possession. Whatever in the Bible tends to arouse 
Glass or sectarian hatreds, teaches arbitrary and’ mechanical 
ideas of God, causes men to fail to appreciate moral distine- 
tions, or is contrary to the results of scientific research and 
historical investigation should be rejected. For the church of 
to-day to teach people to shut their eyes to the errors and 
misstatements in the Bible and to urge them to believe in 
miracles is to put a premium on unbelief. 

The modern appreciation of the Bible is based upon the 
recognition of it as a human literature. The Bible was written 
not in one age, but in many ages; not by one man, but by 
many men. It contains philosophical speculations and ethical 
precepts, as well as pages out of human experience. Sunny 
pictures of the happy days of life are mingled with scenes 
from the most terrible tragedies. In the Bible may be found 
the hymn book of the Jewish people, a great drama, a famous 
book of fiction, the loftiest ethical and religious ideals, and 
some of the greatest poems in the literature of mankind. 

The achievements of the liberal churches during the past 
century have only been preparatory to the solution of the great 
religious problems of our age. We have been able to a limited 
extent to break down the barriers between the sacred and 
the secular, but we have not as yet been able to idealize and 
spiritualize the whole of life, which is the supreme problem 
of religion. j : ; 

While we do not believe that Christ is coming soon in a 
miraculous manner from the clouds, we do believe that God 
is here and now. God speaks to man in every word and deed 
in which is expressed love, truth, and goodness. God may be 
known by the consecration of all that a man is and all that 
he possesses in order to realize ideal ends. Let any man give 
himself to the realization of that which is noblest in human 
endeayor and highest in his own life, and he will be in fellow- 
ship with God. 


It is possible to know God in the seclusion of the home and 
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amid the hurrying throngs of the city streets, in the solitude 
of the forest and the services of the church, in the laboratory 
of the scientist and the library of the student, in the workshop 
of the artisan and the dark recesses of a mine. 

Our God may be seen in the grandeur of a waterfall and the 
beauty of a hillside carpeted with flowers, in the golden sun- 
shine of the Painted Desert and the opalescent lights of the 
sea, in the gorgeous colors of the setting sun and in the sub- 
limity of a storm as it sweeps over the land. 

The test of any religious doctrine or movement is as to 
whether it is socially efficient. The social consequences of a 
belief in the all-pervading presence of God, the inherent divine 
worth of man, and the brotherhood of man are far reaching. 

We are witnessing the birth of a new religion. It has its 
revelations of the Divine in modern dramas, poems, novels, 
scentifie discoveries, mechanical inventions, commercial life, 
and social reform. It proclaims the birthright of every person 
to be happy, free, and healthy. Men are praying to-day not 
simply on their knees, but also on their feet. With eyes wide 
open they are engaged in the practical work of life——con- 
quering poverty, relieving the famine sufferers, curing the sick, 


- reforming the criminals, righting the wrongs of industrial life, 


and serving the people in the various forms of commercial life. 

Emerson expressed the spirit of modern religion in the words, 
“Let religion cease to be occasional.’”’ Hyery man who labors 
for the betterment of society is an incarnation of the Divine 
and a redeemer, every book with a vital religious message is 
a Bible, every day is a holy day, every man who does good 
work is a priest of God, every lofty aspiration is a prayer, 
the whole universe is a sacred temple, and the strivings of 
man toward the realization of the ideal is a never-ending 
service in the great cathedral of God. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Figures Make Us Admit It 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of October 5, page 948, you say, “As one who 
goes among the churches knows, the blight of absenteeism is 
well advanced, and the promise is depressing.” 

Everybody knows this fact, but few admit it; and reliable 
statistics are almost unobtainable. Quite by accident, the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York has gathered some figures which 
are exact. 

In the. course of an investigation of the Literary Digest’s 
recent poll of the country’s prohibition sentiment, the League 
asked the churches on its “working-lists” to report from their 
most representative service on Sunday, September 17, the 
number of voters present, and the number of those who received 
Literary Digest ballots. We are told that 877 churches 
“promptly replied ... that, out of 29,364 voters present, .. .” 
ete., ete. 

Now here is an exact statement of the number of persons 


‘actually present in 377 churches at the best (i.e., largest) 


service on a particular Sunday. The total is less than thirty 
thousand, or an average of only seventy-eight men and women 
to a congregation! Most of these are presumably orthodox 
churches, where the tradition of church attendance is still 
alive if it is alive anywhere. All of them are presumably 
active and well-organized, since they “promptly replied” to the 
Anti-Saloon League’s communication. The weather on the 
date in question, in New York State, was fair. The nature of 
the investigation made necessary an exact count and an exact 
report, else the League’s data would be worthless. We do 
not see how the conditions could have been more favorable, or 
the results more depressing ! JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
New York, N.Y. 


From a Funeral Service 


Our loved ones belong to us only more truly, more tenderly, 
more sacredly, after they have been taken from us by death. 

The intimacy before death is bound up with the outer em- 
bodiment and the senses; after death it belongs wholly to the 
unseen realm of the spirit and its inmost affections. 

In that quiet world of closest reality, where spring the 
deep sources of our very being, they are more than ever ours, 
with something of a wonderful nearness and sanctity and 
understanding added to them. It is thus that they continually 
are with us to cheer and uplift in hours of loneliness and need. 

They belong. then to the fellowship of the heart in which 
we find ‘strength to keep life worthy and to meet the onset of 
circumstances and the assaults of varying fortune as those who 
are upheld by unseen companions. 
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Ave Atque Vale! 
MANLY B. TOWNSEND 

The public has come to look with eager 
interest upon the appearance of every new 
work from the trenchant pen of the Sage 
of Slabsides. One posthumous work re- 
cently appeared, and:;now comes what 
claims to be his final -work** The Last 
Harvest is a particularly valuable and 
appealing collection of essays, containing 
critical appreciations of Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Darvin, and others; manifold notes 
and observations suggested by lifelong 
meditations on man and nature; together 
with various short comments on a wide 
range of appealing topics. 

The chapters on Emerson and Thoreau 
are of exceptional value. These men 
early captured the imagination of young 
Burroughs and profoundly influenced his 
thinking. He is very impatient of the cap- 
tious criticisms against his heroes, yet does 
not hesitate to ‘point out what seem to 
him to be their weaknesses. He thinks 
Emerson deficient in sympathy for his 
fellow-men, and sometimes given to exag- 
geration; but all such incidental defects 
are but flies in the clear amber of Ameri- 
ca’s most original philosopher. He writes, 
“T cherish and revere the name of Emer- 
son so profoundly, and owe him such a 
debt, that it seems, after all, a pity to 
point out the flaws in his precious amber.” 
It is this very appreciation that gives his 
criticisms weight and interest. ‘‘Let us 
teach our children his brave and heroic 
words, and plant our lives upon as secure 
an ethical foundation as he did. Let us 
make pilgrimages to Concord, and stand 
with uncovered heads beneath the pine- 
tree where his ashes rest. He left us an 
estate in the fair land of the Ideal. He 
bequeathed us treasures that thieves can- 
not break through and steal, nor time cor- 
rupt, nor moth nor rust destroy.” These 
were the last words Burroughs ever 
penned. : 

Burroughs’s comments on Thoreau are 
no less interesting. He has considerable 
quiet fun over his eccentricities and lit- 
erary foibles. Yet he writes: “Thoreau’s 
merits aS a man and a writer are so many 
and so great that I have not hesitated 
to make much of his defects. Indeed, I 
have with malice aforethought ransacked 
his works to find them. There has been 
but one Thoreau, and we should devoutly 
thank the gods of New England for the 
precious gift’—and more to the same 
effect. 

The essay on “A Critical Glance into 
Darwin” is a feature of the book. Bur- 
roughs rejects Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection as insufficient to account for 
the origination of new species. He ac 
eepts the theory as one of the elements 
in development, but insists that the tend- 
ency to vary and develop is inherent in 
life itself, and indeed in the whole uni- 
verse. “The primary factor is the inher- 
ent tendency to development,” he declares. 


*Tue Last Harvest. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Again he writes, “He who sees nothing 
transcendent and mysterious in the uni- 
verse does not see deeply; he lacks that 
vision without which the people perish.” 
Yet he accords Darwin a place as one of 
the great original thinkers of the human 
race. 

In the last chapter, “Sundown Papers,” 
Burroughs closes with a remarkable para- 
graph on “Facing the Great Mystery.” 
To him the universe is shot through and 
through with a mighty Purpose. What 
that Purpose is, he cannot tell. He knows 
not what that Purpose is to do with him 
nor even why he has been given life. The 
future is a closed book, which no one can 
read. He accepts the universe: He glo- 
ries in his life. He is thankful for what 
life has given him. He contemplates the 
end with serenity, like a stoic of old. 
“We must look upon death as a legitimate 
part of the great cycle—an eyil only from 
our temporary and personal point of view, 
but a good from the point of view of the 
whole.” 

Every admirer of Burroughs will want 
to own this last volume, containing his 
ripest, most carefully matured thought. 
Loyers of Emerson and Thoreau should 
read the book. It will throw new light 
on Concord’s two famous natural philoso- 
phers. 


Life, Bare and Familiar 


Baspitr. By Sinclair Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


New York: 


Among the American writers of the 
younger generation, Sinclair Lewis moves 
obviously in the yanguard. Of his latest 
novel, so much has already been written, 
that it is impossible for a critic to say 
anything new. Babbitt is less a story 
than a series of snapshots, vivid and tell- 
ing, connected by a thread of narrative 
more or less tenuous. So little ecumula- 
tive is the matter recorded in the yarious 
chapters, that the last might almost be 
the first, and the first, last. Mr. Lewis 
is a satirist, first, last, and all the time. 
Employing a realism stark, naked, almost 
repellent, but always forcible and pointed, 
he aims to lay bare the inner workings 
of the heart and soul of the American 
business man. The resulting portrait is 
by no means fiattering. From it idealism 
is largely absent. But, so far as it goes, 
it is true. Although most women will 
find it sordid, most men are certain to 
find in its pages a reflection of them- 
selves. George Follansbee Babbitt, realtor, 
booster, rotarist, prince of good fellows, 
crude, bromidic, well-meaning, sentimen- 
tal, blustering, noisy, conscienceless, comes 
near to being typical of multitudes of the 
men whose lives go to the making of this 
half-baked civilization of ours. Mr. Sin- 
clair shows him to us as a succession of 
situations. We have Babbitt in his bath, 
Babbitt making a speech, Babbitt philan- 


dering, Babbitt in his office, Babbitt put- 


ting through a real estate deal, Babbitt 
at a convention, Babbitt involved in a dis- 
reputable traction operation, even Babbitt 
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under the shadow of tragedy, as well as 
Babbitt at prayer and in church. Thus 
about this ungainly figure as a center re- 
volve most of our national institutions. 
The story, as a work of art, is far better 
than Main Street. It. is better massed, 
better written, more convincing. To all 
ministers, especially, I recommend its 
reading ; because of its revaluation of the 
life which makes up a large part of the 
male portion of every. community. In 
lives like this lies the explanation of 
much of the race prejudice, sectionalism, 
partisanship, class conscioysness, and un- 
Spirituality, which constitute the menace 
of American life to-day. Here, also, never- 
theless, is set forth that undercurrent of 
dumb discontent, that ignorant and in- 
articulate craving for higher things which 
makes us still the hope of the world. In 
short, Babbitt is a striking prose version 
of Kipling’s famous analysis of the Ameri- 
ean spirit: 
Calm-eyed he scoffs at sword and crown, 
Or panic-blinded stabs and Slays: 
Blatant he bids the world bow down, 
Or cringing begs a crust of praise ; 


Or, sombre-drunk, at mine and mart, 
He dubs his dreary brethren Kings. 

His hands are black with blood—hig heart 
Leaps, as a babe’s, at little things, 


Lo, imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And, in the teeth of all the schools, 
I—I shall save him at the last! 


A. R. H, 


Geography from a Novel Point of View 

Foop Propucts FROM AFAR. By H. H. 8. 
Bailey and H. 8. Bailey. New York: The 
Century Company. 

The truth of the doctrine of Malthus 
that the increase of population in a given 
area tends to outstrip the means of sub- 
sistence, Was never proyen more convine- 
ingly than to-day. As a group increases 
beyond capacity, and the demand for food 
becomes pressing, there is a stimulation 
of invention and systematic organization. 
With the resulting greater efficiency of 
exploitation of the natural resources, the 
area could be made to support a larger 
number of inhabitants. But population 
begins again to increase, and the eycle 
starts over once more. 
the case to-day, that the very complexity 
of our social structure endangers its 
ability to continue, owing to the failure 
of a large number of citizens to under- 
stand it. In our social scheme, every 
man plays a part, the order of which is 
roughly determined by intelligence. Every 
man co-operates with thousands of others, 
furnishing society with his specialized 
labor, and receiving in return the prod- 
ucts: of the specialized labor of many 
others. In primitive times, each commu- 
nity was self-sufficient. Each raised food 
enough for its own support, and every 
man contributed a portion of the same 
kind of labor to his group. Now the in- 
dustrial areas specialize not only in indus- 
try as opposed to agriculture, but also 
even on certain types of industry, depend- 
ing on transportation for foods which 
they can no longer raise locally. 
result is the mutual interdependence of 
all mankind, 


This is so much: 
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area knows in general that his food is 
largely derived from distant sources, and 
that the products of his labor go out in 
exchange for the food he depends upon. 
But unless he is a student of economic 
gdography, his knowledge is only general. 
In this book on Food Products from Afar, 
a yery important need has been supplied. 
The book is popularly written,—interest- 
ing reading for the evening relaxation of 
the tired business man,—but is neverthe- 
less accurate and gives a clear picture 
of the many and varied sources of our 
every-day table necessities. Foods from 
all over the world, starting as curiosities, 
become first luxuries and then essentials. 
The description of these foods shows the 
numberless ties which bind us to distant 
lands. To such a variety of regions do 
these ties lead us, that this book becomes 
a yery extensive and interesting course 
in world geography. Pew. ds 


The Mystery of Life 

EMANCIPATION: THE Kuy. By Faith Stewart 
Arnold. Printed at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The mystery and beauty of life, with 
special reference to the marital relation 
and the office of motherhood, is treated 
with a high purpose by the author of this 
book, To understand life—to unlock the 
door, and to enter in to perfect freedom— 
is a great undertaking. In the form of 
a story, which covers the intimate domes- 
tie life of three generations of a single 
family, the right course of conduct is illus- 
trated from a variety of sources, in na- 
ture, ethics, and religion. Literary ref- 
erenees are numerous, including the Bible. 
It’ is obvious the writer has been influ- 
enced by what is loosely called New 
Thought, and some of the words are used 
with peculiar meaning for the average 
reader, and some of the deductions are 
other than those of recognized scientists. 
Tt is the spirit and the motive of the book 
which appeal to us as above question. 
Whether or not all the counsels can be or 
ought to be followed, there will be no 
gainsaying the seriousness of the subject, 
and the importance, if not the necessity, 
of the approach to it, as the author in 
every page says, by the spiritual mind 
even before the scientific mind. 

There are times when the reader seems 
to be carried into a mystical remoteness 
from actualities, and yet this may be only 
seeming, because the unknown and un- 
knowable in life, especially the origin and 
genesis of life, is wonderful past all un- 
derstanding. When one is thoughtful 
about this reality, one is surrounded by 
intimations of unseen and powerful forces 
that have the effect at least of glorifying 
the individual’s existence. The relation 
of man to woman in the great scheme 
ought to be exalted in our minds as the 
nature of the cosmic character of the re- 
lation justifies. In the plain and difficult 
problems of husband, wife, and parent, 
with the tragic consequences of unhappi- 
ness, illness, and immorality that curse 
the world, we need earnest souls who can 
tell us the truth. They must be so ele- 
yated and informed in their treatment 
of the sacred subject as to impress us 
with the naturalness of both the theme 
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and their attitude to it. Any affectation 
is akin to pruriency; it ruins any chance 
of doing good. Mrs. Arnold—we assume 
she is a mother and the book an out- 
growth of experience—is never mawkish, 
and though the style is overmuch horta- 
tory for a narrative form, it is sincere, 
spiritual, and readable. 


Bring Up a Parent—! : 

PARHNTHOOD AND CHILD Nurrurn. By Hdna 
Dean Baker, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The author, president of the National 
Kindergarten and Blementary College, 
offers this volume as a text-book for par- 
ent training classes, which she thinks 
every church could advantageously form. 
Something more than parental instinct is 
needed for the guidance of young chil- 
dren, whose birthright is a threefold un- 
derstanding—physical, mental, moral. To 
all thinking parents who agree with the 
author that the “hope of the world lies 
in the training the children of the world 
according to the principles of Christian- 
ity,’ and who further realize the truth 
of the saying, “The child is wax to re- 
ceive and granite to hold the impressions 
of the fireside,” this book will prove rich 
in specific suggestions for the higher de- 
velopment of the little people in their 
eare. 


The Atonement 


Tue MEANING of THE Cross. By Hdward 
Grubb. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

The author is one of the most influen- 
tial writers in the Society of Friends. 
fle lives in Letehworth, the first garden 
city of England, where there is a small 
Friends Meeting and where he must find 
a congenial environment in the ideally 
democratic atmosphere of this interest- 
ing city. In this volume he brings together 
the substance of a recent course of lec- 
tures which he defines as “A Study of 
the Atonement in the Light of Modern, 
Reverent Scholarship.” His summary of 
the meaning and doctrine of atonement 
in the Old and New Testament, in medi- 
eval, reformation, and modern theology, is 
clear and useful. Mr. Grubb holds to a 
modified view of the “moral influence” 
theory, adapting it to modern psychology 
and recognizing Ritschl’s insistence on a 
solution that is social; The volume is 
clearly a product of wide scholarship and 
careful work. H. F. B. 


Inspirational Verse 


Sones or CHALLENGE. AN ANTHOLOGY. By 
Robert Prothingham, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


. Company. E 


To his other anthologies of men, horses, 
and dogs, Mr. Frothingham now adds a 
collection of inspirational verse. Like its 
predecessors, the present. collection has 
been made with care and discrimination. 
Not only does it contain many old favor- 
ites, but an abundance of new poems well 
worth preserving. Ministers will find it 
a treasure-house of verse eminently quot- 
able. Among so many poems of an in- 
vigorating quality, it is a surprise not to 
find Tennyson’s Ulysses as well as Louis 
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Untermeyer’s noble Prayer and his ‘To a 
Child of a Revolutionist.” The editor’s 
attention should be called to one mistake, 
his attribution of “There is no Unbelief” 
to Owen Meredith. It was written by 
Lizzie York Case. A. B. H. 


Practical Homiletics 

THE PREACHER AND THE PHOPLE. By Francis 
John McConnell. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

The general tone of Bishop McConnell’s 
book on preaching may be judged from 
the titles of a few of the opening chap- 
ters: “Helping Men to Understand,” “Help- 
ing Men to Think,’ “The Guidance of 
Religious Feeling,’ “The Quickening of 
the Will.” Here we have a presentation 
of the nature and scope of the preacher's 
work calculated to attract young men of 
elear thought and strong character,—ex- 
eellent propaganda for the recruiting of 
the ministry of that liberal and liberaliz- 
ing religion most needed in the twentieth 
century. AS MD. 


Rural Christianity 


Tur NEW AND OLD IMMIGRANT ON THB LAND. 
By C. Luther Pry. 

THE COUNTRY CHURCH IN 
TIES. By Marjorie Patten. 

RvurRaAL CHurRCH LIFn IN THH MIDDLE Worst. 
By Benson Y. Landis. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

These three books, finely printed and il- 
lustrated, continue the fundamental stud- 
ies in rural conditions, economic and reli- 
gious, being made by the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys and pub- 
lished by Doran. The first book is based 
on a study of two Wisconsin counties, 
Sheboygan and Price. There is, first, a 
scientific survey of conditions, and then 
some constructive suggestions as to what 
the rural chureh should do to meet the 
situation. “The first step for her is to face 
the problem of citizenship-training.” Then 
the various other problems should be 
studied, experimented with, and solved. 

The second book is concerned with Ad- 
dison County, Vermont, and Tompkins 
and Warren Counties, New York. Here 
the record is rather discouraging, for the 
church, in many communities, has lost its 
grip. The actual situation is here set 
forth, and constructive suggestions made 
to meet it. ‘There should be frequent 
consolidation of rural churches, adequate 
and dignified evangelism, resident minis- 
ters who stay long enough in a place to 
make some impression, more and better 
equipment, and a sounder religious edu- 
cation. 

The 
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third book studies Clay County, 
Iowa, and Jennings County, Indiana. 
These are prosperous counties of the 
Middle West where the farmers have 
made successful efforts at co-operation, 
but where the church lags behind, be- 
eause it does not do the same kind of 
team-work which the farmers have found 
successful in other things. If this co- 
operative spirit which is working so well 
in some departments can be applied to 
the solution of the problem of a better 
social order, the battle will be well-nigh 
won. No rural worker can afford to be 
without these exceedingly valuable stud- 
ies. E. F. 
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Miss Mouse at the Pier 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Miss Mouse was feeling quite ill one day; 
“T’ll take an excursion around the Bay,” 
She thought. ‘I really look so pale, 

I'll slip on a boat for a pleasant sail.” 


She scurried away to a distant pier, 

Where she glimpsed a boat on the waters clear. 
“Vl give it up,” with regret sighed she. 

“A trip on a catboat? Not for me ee 


Digging for Gold 
ROSE BROOKS 


Part II 

Would spring and digging-time ever 
come? To Ben and Alice and Jack Joyce 
it seemed that winter lagged as never 
before. True to their first attie council, 
they had kept their wonder secret from 
Mother, hard though it had been. But 
what if they couldn’t find the gold? No, 
they wouldn’t tell her; they’d wait and 
dig, every inch of the orchard they’d dig 
if they had to, and to their minds always 


‘loomed the exciting moment when the 


spade would strike something hard, which 
would of course be a chest, and Mother 
would probably be in the kitchen baking, 
and they’d tug in the chest and before 
her eyes they’d open it, and into her lap 
they'd pour gold, handfuls and handfuls 
of gold, oh, plenty to pay all the hospital 
and doctor bills in the world and leave 
enough for clothes and food forever, and 
an automobile, and, oh, well, enough for 
every Single thing any of them wanted 
so long as they lived. 

“But he said it’s there.” Alice always 
cheered them on if at times belief wa- 
vered. “He wouldn’t leave a message like 
that just for a silly joke, would he?” Is 
it any wonder that to the three winter 
lagged and dragged and loitered? Came 
a day at last when the first robin called 
and when the boys found that a shovel 
would go an inch into the ground. 

“IT never saw such energetic farmer 
children,’ Mother called blithely from the 
open kitchen-window. “What are you 
doing with a spade and pick? I thought 
it might be hard to interest you in a 
vegetable garden, and here you are, armed 
and ready before the frost has begun to 
go out of the ground.” 

“We heard a robin,” called back Alice. 
“A real spring robin. We thought maybe 
it was time to dig.” 

“When will the frost be out of the 
ground, Mother?’ called Ben, giving up 
the attempt, and looking so disappointed 
that Mother was freshly nonplussed. 

“Not for a month,” she called back. “TI 
must confess I didn’t expect one winter 
to turn you all three into such energetic 
farmers.” 

That month went by like a snail. Daily, 
to Mother’s growing delight, the boys and 
Alice tested the ground, till one warm 
Saturday she discovered all three—yes, 
even Alice—digging like beavers’ around 
the first apple-tree of the neglected old 
orchard. 

“That’s no place for a vegetable gar- 
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den,” she called, and went out to super- 
intend. 

“Vegetable garden?” asked Ben, blankly, 
then quickly recovering himself, he added: 
“Oh, yes, vegetable garden. We'll get to 
that pretty soon. It won’t hurt these old 
trees to dig around them, will it?” 

“Why, no, of course not, it will prob- 
ably do them good,” answered Mother, 
overcome with astonishment at a zeal 
which included orchards as well as vege- 
table gardens. “But I have the vegetable 
seeds all ready, you know, and I want to 
raise enough vegetables to put up jars 
and jars for the winter. Father may be 
well enough to come home by Christmas, 
you know,” she added with a smile as 
glad as her voice. 

Oh, didn’t they know! And wouldn’t 
it be the most magic Christmas in all.the 
world! Just let the pick strike the iron 
chest (wasn’t treasure always buried in 
iron chests?) and they’d drive Mother up 
to the very door of the hospital in a brand 
new shiny automobile, and in they'd 
march and pay all the bills in an offhand 
manner, and*drive Father home. If Uncle 
John’s message wasn’t false, all that stood 
between them and the golden dream was 
digging. 

As the warm spring days passed, Mother 
grew more and more perplexed. Such 
zeal for digging she had neyer dreamed 
of. But why, unless she went out with 
them to direct their work, would they 
lose all interest in the important vege- 
table garden and nearly break their strong 
young backs digging up every inch of the 
old orchard? And not a word could she 
get out of them except that they guessed 
it wouldn’t hurt the old trees. By blos- 
som-time every gnarled old tree had a 
wide circle of dark upturned ground 
around it. 

“T should think he would have buried 
it near a tree,” said Jack, gloomily, “but 
he didn’t.” 

“Oh, well,” said Alice, who, in bloomers, 
was working as hard as any boy, “there’s 
lots of chance, in between trees, yet. 
Uncle John said ‘Dig,’ and I’m going to 
dig.” 

Such a wealth of blossoms as filled the 
old trees that spring. “Uncle Peter,” an 
old man, and uncle to the whole Village, 
leaned over the orchard fence one day 
and chuckled at the energy of the three 
young farmers. “Best farmers for city 
folks I ever did see,” he remarked. “Keep 
right at it and you'll get more’n you ex- 
pect. You're children after your Uncle 
John’s own heart. I knew him well.” 

“My goodness! What'd he mean?” whis- 
pered Alice. “Do you s’pose he knows 
Uncle John buried it here?’ Warder than 
ever did they dig after that, but no pick 
or shovel rang on an iron chest, no, not 
onee, and the orchard was all dug up, 
every inch of it. 

“Maybe now they’ll be more interested 
in the garden,” thought Mother, the day 
the entire orchard lay with earth up- 
turned. “TI’d like to look inside my own 
children’s minds.” 

Work in the garden they did, uncom- 
plainingly, but never did their interest in 
peas and beans and beets and carrots and 
tomatoes and corn eall out the zeal, that 
the old orchard had inspired. However, 
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depend upon the garden they did, and 
Mother’s jars of vegetables grew steadily 
in number on the shelves in the cool 
cellar. 

“How’s the orchard?’ Again Uncle 
Peter leaned over the fence, as the three 
young treasure-seekers sat in the shade 
of the lilac hedge. “Never saw such a 
promising crop since your uncle died. 
He'd be right pleased with you. Great 
store he set on that orchard. Time you 
thinned your apples, though, if you aim 
to get top-notch prices.” 

“Oh!” Ben’s eyes looked at the fruit- 
trees with sudden interest. “Is the fruit 
a good kind?” 

“A good kind?’. repeated old Uncle 
Peter. “The fanciest varieties there are. 
That’s what your uncle set out. What 
on earth made you dig around the trees 
if you didn’t know the fruit was the best 
in these parts? That’s what he used to 
say, ‘Dig for fruit.’ Sounds like a joke, 
doesn’t it? Broke his heart when he got 
too old to dig up his orchard every 
spring.” 

“Oh!” said all three children this time. 

“Is it a good crop?” said Ben, jumping 
up excitedly. 

“Well, you do beat all, not to know a 
good crop when you see one, after you’ve 
all but broken your backs to dig it out 
of the ground!” chuckled Uncle Peter. 

“How much do you think we can sell 
it for? How many bushels of apples and 
pears do you think we'll get? Where can 
we sell them? Who’ll show us how to 
thin the apples?” In their eagerness, the 
three children laid hands on Uncle Peter’s 
sleeve. 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” said the old 
man. “Well, now, I’ll answer the last 
question first. I'll show you how to thin 
your crop. Many’s the time I’ve helped 
your uncle. Come now. Wherever two 
apples touch, pick off the smaller. Same 
with the pears. How much can you sell 
your crop for? Well, no fortune’s made 
in a minute. Mostly you have to dig for 
it. But this spring when I saw you all 
three digging like moles an idea popped 
into my head—a real good idea, I call it.” 

“What is it?” begged the children, in 
one breath. 

“Well, here’s a little girl, and I guess 
she could polish up apples and maybe ar- 
range them with juicy pears in little 
berry boxes, with maybe two or three 
little paper napkins tucked in?” 

“Yes,” assented Alice, breathlessly. “Of 
course I can do that.” : 

“Well, and here are two pretty sturdy 
boys who could rig up some kind of trays 
or boxes to carry the little boxes of fruit 
in, and there are four trains a day that 
stop in this village, and people on trains 
get hungry and tired, and if they saw 
boys ‘outside their car windows with the 
finest kind .of fruit’”— 

“Hurrah!” shouted Jack. “And school 
doesn’t begin for ages, and some of the 
apples and pears are early ones—you said 
they were, Uncle Peter!” 

“So we could keep it up for a long 
time,” sang Ben. 

“And saw boys with the finest kind of 
fruit for sale,” went on Uncle Peter, 
calmly, “well, they just possibly might 
lean out the windows and buy’— But 
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what was the use of talking, with Alice 
and the two boys turning somersaults all 
over the grass? 

™o make a long story short, Ben and 
Alice and Jack worked like happy Tro- 
jans that summer. Weren’t there books 
and books on orchards in the dusty attic 
—and didn’t Uncle Peter know as much 
as the books? And didn’t Uncle Peter 
devise trays, with straps to go around 
the boys’ necks, and wasn’t he as ex- 
eited as anybody the first day Ben and 
Jack started with their wares for the 
train? 

The passengers were as glad to buy as 
the boys were to sell, just as Uncle Peter 
had predicted, and who was happier 
than he at the success which grew day 
by day? 

-“Tt’s like finding a gold mine,” said 
Mother, as the happy family counted the 
orchard earnings after the first month of 
the venture. “Who'd ever think of finding 
a gold mine in that old orchard?” 

“Uncle John thought of it,” said Alice, 
clapping her hands and racing upstairs 
and back again. “Look, Mother! Look 
at this!” 

“But did you know, from the beginning, 
what you were after?” asked Mother, 
slowly, lifting her eyes from Uncle John’s 
message which had thrilled the three chil- 
dren to action. 

“Course not!’ came the laughing chorus. 

“So this is what set you to digging like 
beavers? What did you think you'd find?” 

“An iron chest,” from Jack. 

“Pilled with gold,’ from Ben. 

“To pour in your lap to pay all the bills 
with,” from Alice. 

“You blessed lambs,’ said Mother, un- 
certainly. “Maybe you don’t know it now, 
but you’ve found something better than 
chests of gold. Real results from hard 
work—that’s what you've found.” 

“Tsn’t it a lot?” persisted Alice, turning 
the bills on the table. 

‘More than I ever dreamed anybody 
eould make off this old place in a life- 
time,” said Mother. “Think of all the 
bills it will pay! Think how proud Fa- 
ther’ll be!” 

There isn’t much more to the story. 
Father did come home for Christmas, and 
the doctors said it was lucky he had a 
home in the country to go to, as country 
life would be the making of him. Happy! 
You can imagine how happy everybody 
was, and perhaps you can imagine how 
proud Father was. Of course Uncle Peter 
came to Christmas dinner and to many 
a dinner besides—wasn’t he the best 
friend a family ever had? 

“Pretty good treasure-hunters, these,” 
joked Father, as they all sat down to 
dinner. : 

“Never knew anybody to get hidden 
treasure without digging,’ Uncle Peter 
joked back. 

And Ben voiced the entire content of 
the Joyce family by saying with great 
decision: “Remember that truckman who 
said in a year we wouldn’t want to go 
back to the city? I didn’t believe him 
then, but he was right.” 

“More apt to find hidden treasure in the 
country,” agreed Uncle Peter, in great 
content. 

[All rights reserved] 
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One in All 


The God that swings the circling stars 
And paints the sunset’s crimson bars, 
Gives the shy violet to the Spring 
And tells young robins how to sing. 
And He who brought to human birth 
The greatest spirits known to earth 
With a like favor still has smiled 
On every mother’s new-born child. 

—EH. A. CO. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Highest hides in the lowliest :— 
My Father and I are one. 
—Charles Gordon Ames, 


Walks and Talks 
ELSIN F, KARTACK 


We were in the garden one morning, 
shortly after my arrival, John, Mary, 
Bobby and I. Mother had gone away for 
a vacation. 

The garden was beautiful, and we were 
quietly enjoying all its loveliness when 
suddenly Mary eried: “Oh, there’s an ugly 
old toad! I’m afraid of it!” 

John and Bobby ran toward it in eager 
anticipation of destroying it. 

“T hate toads,” said John with a ven- 
geance. 

“T’ll step on it,” exclaimed Bobby at 
the same time. 

I was just in time with my “Wait, 
Bobby. Why are you going to kill it?” 

“Because I hate it,’’ he answered. 

“And why do you hate it?” 

‘Tt’s ugly.” 

“Oh, is it? I don’t think so. Let’s 
take a better look at it. Why, see, it has 
beautiful jewels on its back, and look 
here at its gold-rimmed spectacles.” 

The children looked surprised. 

“Suppose we sit down and watch it 
while I tell you all about it,” I Con- 
tinued. 

“Don’t do that, you'll get warts.” This 
from John as I reached out to stroke the 
toad. “No, you won't,” I replied. “Not 
any of the books that I have ever read 
about toads say that you get warts from 
stroking them. The toad likes it and he 
sometimes sings a song, just as a cat purrs 
when it is stroked. Do you see the pouch 
under his mouth? ‘That swells as he 
sings. He cries, too, when he is hurt. 
There are different kinds of toads. The 
tree toad becomes the color of the surface 
on which he finds himself so that people 
or animals cannot see him.” 

“TJ wish I could do that when I’m play- 
ing hide-and-go-seek,” said Mary. “Well, 
you see the toad can do some things that 
you cannot do,’ I replied. “Let’s hear 
some more about it,’ exclaimed John, 
breathlessly moving closer to the toad. 
“The mother toad lays the eggs in the 
water and covers them with a jelly for 
protection. After they are hatched, they 
are called tadpoles.” “Are those little 
black things that swim around in the 
water tadpoles?” interrupted Mary. “Yes. 
They live in the water six weeks and 
then they lose their tails, grow legs, and 
swim to shore. After that they live on 
land. When a toad wants a new suit he 
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splits his old one up the back, pulls it off, 
rolls it into a ball and swallows it and 
there he is in his new suit.” “Really?” 
the children all exclaimed at once. ‘Yes, 
really,’ I replied, “and I have left the 
best for the last. The toad is one of our 
best helpers. He eats all the insects that 
would destroy our crops and flowers, so 
is very valuable to the farmer and gar- 
dener. If unharmed, he will live for years 
in our garden. There is one very old toad 
who spends his winters under my stone 
steps at home, and every spring I look 
eagerly for him to come out, and he has 
not disappointed me yet,” I ended. 

Mary moved nearer. “I don’t believe 
I’m afraid of you any more, nice old Mr. 
Toad.” 

“Say, Bobby,’ said John, “let’s be good 
to this toad and then he’ll stay, and maybe 
some day we'll see him change his coat. 
Anyway, we can take him into partner- 
ship in our garden work.” 


Canning Process a Century Old 


The process of canning food dates back 
about a hundred years, to 1825 when in New 
York Thomas Lemsett and Ezra Daggett 
succeeded in canning in a crude way salmon, 
lobsters, and oysters, and when in Boston 
William Underwood and Charles Mitchell, 
by use of heat, canned quinces, damson plums, 
cranberries, and currants. Until their suc- 
cessful attempts, the canning of food, now 
one of the most important industries in the 
world, was unknown. 

The credit of the method of preserving 
perishable foods by heating and sealing in 
air-tight containers belongs to Nicholas Ap- 
pert, a Frenchman who took advantage of 
an offer of 12,000 francs made by Napoleon 
for the discovery of a method of preserving 
food for his army. After experimenting for 
fifteen years Appert. found that food could 
be kept by heating it, and while hot sealing 
it in air-tight containers. Though his re- 
sults were good, Appert did not understand 
the theory of his process, and up to the time 
that Louis Pasteur discovered bacteria, the 
scientific basis of canning was not under- 
stood. 

Baltimore began to can oysters in 1840, 
and the following year Maine entered the 
field with an output of sardines. Fifteen 
years later the Pacific Coast took interest 
in the industry, but it was not till the time 
of the Civil War that canning factories were 
established on a large scale. The present 
annual output of canned goods exceeds 
$800,000,000 in value. 


The Butterfly Boy 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


When schools and lesson-books are closed, 
And summer sunshine rules the skies, 
Amid the fields and flower-beds 
’Tis time for seeing butterflies. 


I watch them flitting here and there— 
And note the beauty of their wings, 
With fairest colors overspread, 
And figured round with spots and rings. 


Although I know ’tis fine to teach, 
And preach, and study to be wise, 
I think I'll be an outdoors man 
And always watch the butterflies. 
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A minister confirms the laymen on theological 
sermons 


xEORGE T. ASHLEY 
First Unitarian Church, Wichita, Kan. 


That Laymen’s League number of Tur 
Curistian Recister is a hummer. Tur 
Recister is always good, but I do not re- 
member a single issue so.full of the richest 
intellectual and spiritual pabulum as this 
one. It is thought-provoking and inspir- 
ing all the way through. -' -. 

I was especially impressed by the sym- 
posium on ‘Theological Preaching,’ per- 
haps because I am accused of being a theo- 
logical or doctrinal preacher. I admit it,—in 
fact, I hardly know how to preach anything 
else. But after all, as brought out in that 
discussion, it may depend much on what we 
mean by theology. If we mean by it the 
technical, scholastic, metaphysical inter- 
pretation of sacred books, and the doctrinal 
formularies based upon them, I agree that 
it has little place in Unitarian preaching; 
but if we mean by it the scientific and philo- 
sophic background and interpretation of the 
religious life, it does have a very important 
place, even though in preaching it occasion 
may sometimes require some reference, by 
way of comparison and contrast, to the old 
scholastic formularies. 

With this interpretation of theology, I 
think Mr. Carl O. Sayward sounded a key- 
note when he said, ‘A theological sermon 
‘undoubtedly embraces an interpretation of 
Unitarianism.”’ In proof of this he cites the 
fact that his own church gained during the 
past year “at least 50 per cent. in member- 
ship and 100 per cent. in attendance” by 
“just this kind of preaching. I wish every 
minister in the fellowship would take note 
of this and try the experiment for one year. 

Mr. Sayward also says, ‘For a hundred 
years or more Unitarians have been very 
backward in this very thing,” that is, preach- 
ing theological or doctrinal sermons. He is 
certainly right. And as a result there is 
doubtless not another church in America 
to-day, large or small, one-half as old as 
ours, about which the public at large, espe- 
cially outside of New England, know so 
little, and the little it does know generally 
wrong. 

As a denomination we have failed to get 
our case before the public. The fact that we 


An automobile trip through any part of 
our great country is an interesting ex- 
perience, but especially so when it covers 
many places made famous in our history. 
This was the verdict of a happy party that 
landed in Swansboro, N.C., one Sunday 
morning after nearly seven days of travel 
over some of the finest roads in the coun- 
try—and some not so good. The party 
consisted of Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon, 
superintendent of the Unitarian schools 
at Shelter Neck and Swansboro; Miss 
Chase of Fitchburg, music teacher at Shel- 
ter Neck; Mr. Keet of Bernardston, a 
friend and neighbor of the writer, who, 
for the sake of the trip, kindly consented 
to drive us; and the writer, who had been 
asked to take charge of the work in the 
Swansboro circuit. 
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look upon Unitarianism as a “movement” 
rather than a separate denomination does 
not help the situation a bit. The fact is, 
we are a denomination as well as a move- 
ment, and we have not even put the move- 
ment over as we should. Besides, the de- 
nomination and its machinery is the only 
agency we have for advancing the move- 
ment. We have been entirely too timid 
about letting the world know exactly what 
we are, what we stand for, where we stand, 
and why, on those traditional theological 
doctrines that differentiate us from the or- 
thodox body of Christianity. We have often 
gone out of our way to avoid possible con- 
troversy, and suffered by it, when the thing 
we needed to do was boldly to proclaim our 
position and make it clear regardless of con- 
sequences. I am not advocating contro- 
versy, nor seeking it; but by-the grace of 
God I will not run from it; nor will I fail to 
proclaim my convictions from the house- 
tops in order to avoid it. 

I believe that if an accurate survey of the 
situation could be made, it would be found, 
as indicated by Mr. Sayward, Mr. D’Orr, 
Mr. Billings, and others, that, in recent 
years at least, our greatest growth has been 
in those churches where the minister has 
laid the major emphasis on doctrinal 
preaching. 

Tt has been said that we ean preach on 
the great fundamentals of Unitarianism with- 
out any criticism of or reference to the di- 
ametrically opposite doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity, and thus avoid all possibility 
of controversy. Whatever others may do, 
such a course would be impossible with me. 
I cannot preach on the Unity of God with- 
out exposing the fallacy of the Trinity. I 
cannot preach on the Humanity of Jesus 
without some exposition and criticism of the 
doctrine of his Deity. I cannot preach on 
Salvation by Character without some stric- 
tures on the doctrine of Salvation by Vica- 
rious Atonement. This need not be done 
in any bitter or caustic manner. But the 
difference must be shown to make our posi- 
tion understood. 

To illustrate: In my own territory we 
have, religiously speaking, three classes. 
First, the large mass of orthodox church 
members, who not only never come among 
us, but generally look upon us as worse than 
outspoken infidels, and often avoid us as 
they would the plague. From these we 
neither look for nor expect any recruits. 


Going South by Motor 


MARGARET B. BARNARD 


It was a glorious morning when we left 
Greenfield, Mass., and the Connecticut 
Valley was never more beautiful. <A slight 
fog hung over Deerfield, but farther down 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke stood 
out in all their glory. The noble river 
added to the beauty of the scene, as we 
passed from Northampton to Holyoke, then 
to Chicopee, Springfield, and Hartford. 
Thanks to good roads, we approached New 
Haven shortly before noon, and, in a shady 
spot just outside the city, we enjoyed the 
luncheon so generously provided for us by 
our. friends. With hot coffee from a ther- 
mos bottle, and the delicious home-made 
dainties, it proved one of the pleasantest 
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Next is our small 
Then there is that large unchurched mass, 


composed of every kind and character, 


rich and poor, intelligent and ignorant, good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

Many of these persons, perhaps most of 
the more intelligent, were brought up in 
orthodox surroundings and under orthodox 
influences, but have outgrown them with- 
out getting into anything else. These are 
our natural prospects; but they know noth- 
ing about us, hardly of our existence. - Many 
of them have not only outgrown orthodoxy, 
but have developed an antipathy toward it. 
Knowing nothing of Unitarianism and ‘what 
it stands for in religion, all churches look 
very much alike to them. r 

Yet many of these are Unitarian in their 
thought and life and would gladly come in 
with us if they only knew what we are and 
stand for. Our problem is to break over 
this buffer of antipathy to all churches— 
not to religion—as they have known them, 
get their ear and attention, and let them 
know that we are different. I have had a 
little success in reaching this class here, by 
which my congregation has been more than 
doubled in the last year, and our member- 
ship increased 27 per cent. It was done 
first by advertising, both in the daily papers 


and church bulletins, a special series of | 


doctrinal discourses designed to show where- 
in and why we are different from other 
churches. It worked—to some extent at 
least—and is still working. Many came at 
first through curiosity, just to see what 


differences there might be between us and — 


other churches. But finding their own ideals 
so perfectly reflected, they remained with us, 
and brought others. Our church is growing. 

Let the Unitarian Church meet the oppor- 
tunities that now stand before it—and it 
never had greater. The field was never so 
ripe for an abundant harvest. The church 
can achieve the success its message merits, 
and it will when its ministers preach theologi- 
cal sermons that will let the public know 
exactly what we are, in the field of religion. 
They will respond eagerly to our presentation 
of those great traditional doctrinal questions 
that differentiate us from the so-called ortho- 
dox bodies. The difference is more than in 
interpretation. It is fundamental, radical, 
bed-rock, based upon an entirely different 
idea of the world and all there is within it. 
I am glad the laymen take the stand reflected 
in the Laymen’s League Convention. 


noonday meals of the week. Rested and 
refreshed, we motored through New Haven, 
getting a glimpse of the colleges, and on 
to Bridgeport, Stamford, and Greenwich. 
The sight of the Sound in places helped us 
to realize how far we had gone since morn- 
ing. At Greenwich, we left the main road 
to New York, and went across country to 
White Plains and Yonkers. On arriving 
in the latter place, we were held up by a 
very important officer of the law, who ob- 
jected to the pause we were obliged to 
make in order to ask the way. We escaped 
from his clutches without serious diffi- 
culty, and then found people who were 
most courteous in explaining the many 
turns we must take to reach Wallace 
Lodge, a beautiful spot high up on a cliff 


overlooking the Hudson. Here a friend ; 


body of Unitarians. — 
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gaye us a warm welcome, and the com- 
- fort and beauty of the place soon re- 
freshed us after our 171-mile drive. 

The next morning was fine, and we were 
off shortly before nine for Philadelphia. 
A few miles brought us to the Dyckman 

reet Ferry in New York. Directly op- 
posite us were the Palisades in all their 
beauty, while the view up and down the 
' Hudson was fine. As we looked at the 
cliffs, we wondered how we should scale 
them, but, on landing, we found a road 
which is a triumph of engineering skill, 
with hairpin turns reminding us of the 
Mohawk Trail. On through Wnglewood, 
Hackensack, Rutherford, to Elizabeth, 
where we paused to make a short call 
on Rey. and Mrs. A. H. Coar. Mr. Coar 
was away, but Mrs. Coar gave us a warm 
welcome and insisted that we stay to 
luncheon; we did so, and had a most de- 
_lightful visit, seeing the church founded 
by Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and the 
parsonage which was originally built for 
her study. In the early afternoon, we 
passed through New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, with its fine college buildings, Tren- 
‘ton, where, like Washington, we crossed 
the Delaware, and at last reached the 
wonderful boulevard which marks the 
approach to Philadelphia. And there we 
would like to draw a veil over our move- 
ments, for Philadelphia is, alas, a city of 
one-way streets, and the wayfarer from 
a distance soon finds that he is in a maze 
from which it is hard to extricate himself 
even with the aid of the most amiable 
traffic officer. And if the officer is a little 
weary and worn—well, all I need to say 
is that we traveled several miles unneces- 
sarily, and at last reached our hotel, 
more exhausted mentally than physically ; 
but it was quite a joy to find that the 
Unitarian church was directly opposite us. 
That at least was a familiar landmark, 
even though it was still closed. 

That evening, one member of the party 
applied herself to the Blue Book with a 
devotion worthy of higher studies, and the 
next morning fortune favored us. We 
struck the right streets, and soon crossed 
the Schuylkill and were on our way to 
Baltimore, spinning along over splendid 
roads, but climbing hill after hill. At 
Conowingo we crossed the Susquehanna, 
and soon after came to Belair, a quaint 
little town in Maryland. Our good angel 
led us to the Country Club Inn, a place 
heartily to be recommended to all lovers 
of old-fashioned things. The house, over 
two hundred years old, was originally a 
log cabin. It is filled with wonderful 
furniture, and among the articles are 
many pieces of fine old Hnglish oak. An 
abundant and delicious dinner was most 
daintily served, and we felt, as we started 
on again, that it was a privilege to have 
seen such an interesting place. 

With the memory of Philadelphia fresh 
in our minds, we rather dreaded to ap- 
proach Baltimore, but a way around the 
city was described to us, and this, with 
the assistance of an enterprising small 
boy, who, for a consideration, piloted us 
around a detour, proved very successful, 
although there was the disadvantage of 
not seeing much of the city. Then straight 
to Washington, where we had no difficulty 
in making our way to a good hotel. Our 
‘speedometer marked one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Mere sight-seeing did not form an impor- 
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tant part of our program, yet wherever we 
went our party managed to visit some of 
the most interesting places; but we felt 
the importance of moving on while weather 
and other conditions were favorable. 
Therefore we turned away from the many 
attractions of Washington, and at eight 
o’clock the next morning we crossed the 
Potomac, and, as we drove along, had fine 
views of Arlington, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the Washington Monument. We 
passed through Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg, with their many historical associa- 
tions. At the latter place we passed the 
monument to Mary Washington, and were 
reminded that this was also the home of 
Paul Jones. We recalled also severe bat- 
tles of the Civil War, and saw large Na- 
tional and Confederate cemeteries. Here, 
too, we crossed the Rappahannock, and 
passed through villages with quaint names 
such as Accotink and Occoquan. 

Noon found us at Spotsylvania Court 
House, a tiny hamlet of about sixty people, 
but possessing a court house, a jail, a 
school, and an inn. The place, with its 
markers, brought vividly to mind the ter- 
rible battles waged there and in the vicin- 
ity so long ago, and we were glad that 
our route had brought us to a spot so 
full of historical memories. Spotswood 
Inn was the headquarters of General Lee 
during those hard days, and bears many 
marks of bullet holes. In the dining- 
room which he had used we were served 
with fried chicken and sweet-potato pie, 
and other Southern dishes. 

In spite of rough roads, Richmond was 
reached about four o’clock, and while 
the party went to one of the hotels, I was 
most hospitably entertained by friends. 
One member of the family is my co- 
worker here at Swansboro, so we were 
glad to have the opportunity to talk 
over plans with each other and with Mrs. 
Damon. Richmond is a beautiful city, 
and the fine statue of Washington by 
Grawford is well worth a visit, to say 
nothing of many other attractions. 

Friday morning we were off again at 
eight, for we had to make 163 miles. over 
rough roads. We crossed the James River, 
and soon came to Petersburg, famous for 
its siege during the Civil War. The city, 
situated on the Appomattox, is to-day a 
great tobacco and peanut eenter, and is 
famous for the manufacture of trunks and 
bags. The historical atmosphere remains, 
however, and’ one must be dull indeed not 
to feel the significance of these places 
where the men of our country fought and 
died for what they believed to be right. 

Leaving Petersburg, we found the worst 
roads we had yet encountered, and were 
glad to cross the Roanoke by ferry and 
gain a respite from bumps. We had been 
told that we should find worse roads in 
Virginia than in North Carolina, and this 
proved true, for after crossing the bound- 
ary near Dewry we found many stretches 
of pavement. On account of slow progress, 
noon found us far away from any good 
inn, so we bought some supplies at a 
small country grocery, and, to escape the 
curious onlookers who were interested in 
our Massachusetts license plates, and were 
eager to know our destination, we drove 
on a little ways and ate our lunch by the 
side of the road. 

The members of our party who had 
never been South were much interested 
in the cotton fields, the acres of sweet 
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potatoes and peanuts, and the beautiful 
ehina ball trees. The mule and ox teams, 
and the sandy front yards, devoid of grass, 
and swept clean each day with a broom 
of twigs, gave variety to what was other- 
wise a rather monotonous landscape. For- 
tunately it had not been raining lately, 
so we encountered no mud. At six o'clock 
we reached Raleigh, and, after circling 
around the fine Capitol, we found rest 
and refreshment at one of the hotels. 

Saturday morning found us en route 
for Goldsboro, Kinston, and New Berne. 
all lively little towns doing a good deal 
of business. Many battles of the Civil 
War took place in and around them, so 
we had occasion several times during the 
day to recall our history. The roads as 
a whole surprised us by their excellence, 
and there were many stretches with a 
vitrified brick pavement seven feet wide. 
North Carolina is spending much money 
to improve her roads, and in a few years 
will probably have a fine system of high- 
ways. 

New Berne on the Neuse is a thriving 
little town, with many fine buildings. It 
was settled originally by the Swiss, hence 
the division of its name. We remained 
there over night, as we had some business 
to transact and a few purchases to make. 
Sunday morning we ‘turned our faces 
toward Swansboro. There was only a 
short stretch of good road. We plowed 
through sand, going much of the way 
about ten miles an hour. Salem Cottage 
was reached at noon, and as we descended 
in the yard we paid our respects to our 
brave little Maxwell, which had brought 
us 925 miles without an accident or even 
a puncture. 

The joy of arrival was mingled with 
the thought that our delightful trip was 
ended, and that the days of happy com- 
panionship were behind us. All had been 
good “sports,” finding all the delight and 
fun it was possible to extract from the 
trip. Probably none of us will ever forget 
the week spent so happily and profitably 
together. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the work in North Carolina, let me add 
that Swansboro is in the southeastern 
part of the State, on a peninsula facing 
Bogue Sound. It is a town of four hun- 
dred inhabitants, with lumbering and fish- 
ing industries. Our plant consists of the 
church, Emmerton School, and Salem Cot- 
tage, the residence of the minister and 
teachers. 

The school opened October 2, with Miss 
Ruth Hawes of Richmond and Miss Rosa- 
lind Dickenson of St. Paul, Va., in charge. 
There is already a good attendance of 
little children, and older ones expect to 
come in as soon as they can be spared 
from cotton-picking and other field work. 
It is interesting to haye many mothers 
say: “I received all my education at that 
school, and I want my children to have 
the same chance.” They all speak most 
affectionately of Miss Frost, Miss Fessen- 
den, Miss French, and many others who 
have helped here. j 

In addition to the regular school work, 
a sewing class has been started, and Miss 
Hawes plans to organize a patrol of Girl 
Scouts. Miss Dickenson has taken charge 
of the Library, which is.open twice a 
week, and has quite a large circulation. 
Altogether we look forward to a busy 
and we trust a profitable winter. 
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The Churches at Work 


Rey. Dwight F. Mowery, formerly of 
Houlton, Me., has accepted a call to Chan- 
ning Memorial Church, Newport, R.1. 


Rey. Fred R. ‘Lewis of the Fellowship 
Committee announces: Rev. Thomas H. 
Billings has been admitted to the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for the probationary 
period. Rey. Thomas ‘Turrell, formerly of 
the Methodist Church, has applied for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


Rey. John N. Mark was installed min- 
ister of the church at Fall River, Mass., 
Sunday, October 8. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
delivered the installation sermon. Two 
brothers of the minister, Rev. George A. 
Mark, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Somerville, Mass., and Rev. Thomas M. 
Mark, minister of the Hawes Memorial 
Chureh, South Boston, Mass., took part 
in the exercises. 


Rey. Frank Randall Gale will be in- 
stalled as pastor of Channing Church, 
Dorchester, Sunday evening, October 22. 
Rey. Dr. William I. Lawrance will give 
the sermon; Rey. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, the prayer of installation; Rey. Adel- 
bert Lathrop Hudson, the right hand of 
fellowship; Rev. Francis Raymond Sturte- 
vant, the charge to the people; and Rey. 
Dr. Addison Moore, the charge to the min- 
ister. 


Since the last annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
held at Franklin last October, the new 
church at Walpole, N.H., has been dedi- 
eated, the church at Laconia renovated, 
the parsonage at Exeter repaired, and im- 
provements made at Andover. In the for- 
ward campaigns conducted by the de- 
nomination during the last two years, 
New Hampshire did as much and more 
than was required of her. 


The Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 
says: “The exclusion of Unitarians from 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
becomes a delicious bit of irony in the 
discovery that Frances Willard was not 
a believer in the Trinity. In her ‘Glimpses 
of Fifty Years,’ she writes: ‘It seems to 
me that by nature all spiritually-disposed 
people are Unitarians. My chief mental 
difficulty has always been to adjust my- 
self to the idea of Three in One and One 
in Three.’ ” 


The first meeting of the thirty-ninth 
session of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union was held with the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, October 16, 1922. 
Speakers and their subjects were as fol- 
lows: “What One Superintendent found 
at the Shoals last Summer,” Eliot C. 
French; “Carrying the Shoals Work and 
Spirit throughout the Year,” Rey. William 
I, Lawrance. Rey. Chester A. Drummond 
led a symposium of superintendents, on 
“Problems connected with the Graded 
System in our Church Schools.” 


The Near East Relief, an activity that 
has special interest in view of the situa- 
tion in Smyrna, has a broad field. It 
extends from Constantinople across the 
Russian Caucasus, into Persia, Syria, and 
across Asia Minor. Two hundred and 


fifty American young men and women are 
employed in distributing the supplies of 
the organization, and in administering re- 
lief to 110,000 orphans, most of whom 
are Armenians, though other nationalities 
are represented. The Near East was 
near the end of its work for refugees 
when the Smyrna horror developed. Mr. 
Jaquith, Director-General of the work in 
Turkey, has been sent to Smyrna with a 
group of workers. The organization has 
appropriated already $50,000 in supplies 
and money, and in addition, 200 bales of 
clothing. It is quite possible that the Red 
Cross will assume responsibility, for this 
particular form of relief falls within its 
province. 


Rey. ©. W. Reese, secretary of the 
Central Western States committee, reports 
that Rev. Minna C. Budlong has been 
admitted to fellowship in the Unitarian 
ministry, and is commended to the con- 
fidence of our churches and ministers. 


People of Marlboro, Mass., who have 
been at the Isles of Shoals, had the op- 
portunity, Saturday, September 23, of re- 
newing old associations at a gathering 
held at Lake Farm, the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Curtis. Guests 
were present from near-by towns and 
from Greater Boston. The day was spent 
in contests of various kinds and in walks 
about the farm. In addition to the so- 
ciability of the occasion a considerable 
sum of money was realized for the Isles 
of Shoals Association. 


The First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
began work this year a week later than 
usual, to allow the completion of memo- 
rials in the chancel. A communion table 
with a background of panels and suitable 
hangings has been given in memory of 
Mrs. Edward Philbrick. A  minister’s 
chair, placed near the reading-desk, is a 
memorial to Horace H. Soule; four seats, 
in memory of Mrs. Albert Lincoln, Charles 
A. Williams, Charles D. Head, and iid- 
ward H. Carpenter. Slate tiles have been 
laid for flooring, and pulpit and reading- 
desk haye been moved to positions nearer 
the wall. 


Unity Church of Japan, which corre- 
sponds to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of this country, following its de- 
cision to be entirely free and self-support- 
ing, intends to refund the entire amount 
received for the establishing of a mission. 
The building and the land on which it 
stands are then to be transferred to the 
Yuai Kwai, the labor organization that has 
been using it. The Unitarian society will 
thenceforth hold services at the home of 
Mr. O. Arai, in Sugamo. It is believed 
that these proceedings will have a marked 
influence on the future of the Unitarian 
movement in Japan. 


Sunday, October 8, the complete exer- 
cises of the South Congregational Society, 
Boston, Mass., were broadcasted through- 
out New England. The service was sent 
by telephone to the Amrad station, Med- 
ford Hillside, where it was amplified and 
sent throughout the New England States. 
Three specially designed microphones are 
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used in the church. One is on the min- 
ister’s reading-desk, another at the echo 
organ, and a third at the rear of the choir © 
loft. The services of the Society will be 
broadcasted every other Sunday forenoon, 
alternating with the services of the Cathe- 
dral Chureh of St. Paul, Boston. 


Los Angeles, Calif., has a confession of 
faith that well describes the liberal posi- 
tion. It is as follows: “The First Unita- 
rian Church of Los Angeles stands for 
the advancement of sound morals and 
pure religion in the community, and for 
the promotion of Truth, Righteousness, 
and Love in the World. It asks assent 
to no body of doctrine or system of belief. 
It leaves each member free to formulate 
his belief according to individual con- 
science and reason, holding that out of 
the cultivation of reverence for truth and 
sincerity, will issue a conscientiousness, a 
self-control, and a purity and strength of 
character that will be the best safeguard 
against evil and the greatest inspiration 
to noble living.” 


Rey. Theodore D. Bacon, pastor of the 
North Church, Salem, Mass., comes of a 
family which includes several Congrega- 
tional ministers. Speaking in a series of 
meetings in Salem, in which various local 
ministers are telling why they chose that 
particular denomination, Mr. Bacon said 
that he had heard little of the tenets of 
Calvinism in his liberal Congregational 
home, and practically nothing of the doc- 
trine of the atonement. While pursuing 
a business career in Colorado he hap- 
pened on Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
Spencer’s “Biology,” and two small books 
by John Fiske, “The Idea of God” and 
“The Destiny of Man.” “The Idea of 
God” counted most with him. He deter- 
mined to enter the ministry and selected 
Yale Divinity School. It was the study 
of the Bible in the light of modern schol- 
arship that finally induced him to adopt 
the Unitarian position. 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper was ordained 
and installed minister of the church at 
Florence, Mass., Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 24. The services were in charge of 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass. Dr. W. F. Koonsen of the Method- 
ist Church read the Seripture. Harry 
P. Otis, in behalf of the church, presented 
the candidate for ordination and installa- 
tion. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen offered the 
ordaining prayer. Dr. William I. Law- 
rance gave the charges to the pastor and 
to the people. Dr. H. G. Smith extended 
the right hand of fellowship and wel- 
comed the pastor to the Unitarian denom- 
ination and into the Connecticut Valley 
Association of Unitarian pastors. A. G. 
Hill brought the welcome from the church 
and the community, facetiously observing 
that he hoped both chureh and commu- 
nity would uphold the hands of the new 
pastor and ‘“Hooper-up”’ for all good 
works. 


Rey. T. J. Horner of Manchester, N.H., 
preached on “Unitarianism’ recently. He 
made an appeal for intellectual integrity 
in religious matters. He said: “Since the 
liberals in the Baptist and some other 
denominations have been branded athe- 
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ists and Unitarians in sheep’s clothing 
by the Fundamentalists, it is pertinent 
to ask just what is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Unitarian message to the 
world to-day? The Unitarian—that is, 
the true Unitarian—is obsessed by what 
may be called the ‘conscience of the in- 
ellect,’ and cannot pretend to believe 
what to his mind is not true, for the sake 
of popularity or co-operation with others 
in a large and generous way, when he is 
not recognized by others as a co-religion- 
ist. The very first element in the Uni- 
tarian message is the absolute necessity 
of intellectual integrity in matters per- 
taining to religion as fundamental to 
everything else in the life of man.” 


Speaking on the topic, “Religion for To- 
morrow,” at the church at Wollaston, 
Mass., Rey. Arthur T. Brown said in 
part: “Christ would return to make over 
the earth, said the early Christians—in 
their helplessness in the face of injustice. 
Believe in my creed if you want to get 
to heayen, said the Middle Ages—again 
they felt helpless to change this world. 
But in these days we believe that we can 
change our world and make it better. 
The fight is now over the question whether 
or not the churches shall apply Christian 
teachings to our factories and politics, to 
our rent profiteers and employers of child 
labor. The prophets of the religion of 
to-morrow are men like Harry F. Ward 
of New York, Bishop Williams of Michi- 
gan, and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which in- 
vestigated the steel strike. These men 
proclaim the gospel of applied Christian- 
ity, and the transforming of our eiviliza- 
tion to meet Christian standards.” 


_ A committee composed of the trustees 
of the church at Manchester, N.H., the 
trustees, of the Alliance, the trustees of 
the local chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
and the minister, Rev. T. J. Horner, will 
arrange for an appropriate celebration of 
the dedication of the present church 
building of the society. At the celebra- 
tion, part of the program of the dedica- 
tion fifty years ago will be used. The 
following interesting extract is taken 
from an article, “Dedication of Unitarian 


- Chureh,” which appeared in the Manches- 


ter Mirror of May 2, 1872: “Mr. Straw 
gave a brief history. of the society. He 
said that in April, 1842, eleven gentlemen 
met to take the necessary steps to or- 
ganize, and after consultation and the 
appointment of committees, adjourned for 
a few days to give time to prepare a 
constitution. Of these eleven persons only 
three survive, and those three are present 
on this occasion. At the second meeting 
a constitution was adopted and signed by 
twenty-one gentlemen. The first -year 
amount raised for the support of 
preaching was $502.11, and the expendi- 
tures were $610. The Town Hall was 
occupied for Sabbath services.” 


Dr. John Morris Evans, minister of All 
Souls Church, Chicago, announced for the 
month of October the following Tuesday 
morning lectures which are held in Hmer- 
son Hall, Lincoln Center ; October 3, “What 
“What 
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Factors limit our Access to Facts?’; Oc- 
tober 17, “How do our Stored-up Images 
Affect our Action?’; October 24, “Is the 
Popular Denmberstie Theory of Public 
Opinion Workable?”’; October 31, “How 
can we Organize Intelligence?’ The lec- 
tures are public and are open to discus- 
sion. Dr. Hyans recommended the follow- 
ing books to read in connection with the 
lectures: “How to Think,’ John Dewey ; 
“Our Social Heritage,” Graham Wallas; 
“Mind in the Making,” Harvey Robinson ; 
“Public Opinion,” Walter Lippman. 


The church at Belmont, Mass., has out- 
lined plans for an active year. In the 
Sunday-school, Rey. Charles T. Billings, 
each month, will illustrate Old Testament 
history by a talk accompanied by lantern 
slides. The Alliance, Men’s Club, Lend 
a Hand Club, Lincoln Club, and J. C. U. 
Lend a Hand Club have laid out their 
scheme of meetings, and the programs in- 
clude much of interest. During the month 
of October, Mr. Billings is lecturing, Mon- 
day evenings, on the “Lake Poets and the 
Lake Country,” “An Evening with Words- 
worth,” “An Evening with Coleridge,” 
“An Evening with Shelley.’ The Alli- 
ance, the Y. P. R. U., and the chapter of 
the Laymen’s League will emphasize re- 
ligious education in the formation of spe- 
cial classes. 


A simple and impressive service of in- 
stallation was held for Rey. Arthur Wilson 
as minister of the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester, Mass., Wednesday evening, 
September 20. Rey. Dr. Minot Simons, 
preached the sermon. Rev. W. A. Mar- 
zolf of Christ Church, Dorchester, and 
Rey. Arthur T. Brown of Wollaston con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil of Quiney offered the install- 
ing prayer, Rev. James A. Fairley of Ja- 
maica Plain gave the charge to the minis- 
ter, Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton, the 
right hand of fellowship, and Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, Th.D., the address. to the 
congregation. A welcome to the commu- 
nity was extended by Rev. Watson Words- 
worth of the Village 
Church. 


The fifty-ninth annual conference of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held with the church at Keene, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 25 
and 26. Among the speakers will be 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Rev. Edward P. 
Wood, Rev. George F. Patterson, Rev. 
Lewis G. Sanford, Rev. T. C. Brockway, 
Rey. George Willis Cooke, Rey. James 
C. Duncan, Rey. Otto Lyding, and James 
A. Tufts. Among subjects for discussion 
are: “The Growth of Liberal Fellowship,” 
“Building the Community Church,” and 
“Better Organization of Our Churches.” 
The officers of the conference are: Presi- 
dent, James A. Tufts; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. J. Donahue; general secretary and 
treasurer, Rey. T. J. Horner; directors, 
Rey. George F. Patterson, Rey. T. J. 
Horner, Rey. William L. McKinney. 


A chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was organized Wednesday evening, 
September 20, at a meeting in the parish 
house of the church in Duxbury, Mass., 
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of those interested in a united effort to 
sustain the old First Parish, and bring 
home to all good citizens the necessity of 
some church association for the welfare of 
the community. Albert A. Pollard, field 
secretary for New England, in a spirited 
address explained the purposes of the 
League and offered many helpful sugges- 
tions. D. Dana Bartlett, president of the 
First Parish of Concord (Mass.) Chapter, 
aroused enthusiasm with a forceful ad- 
dress of practical advice. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Harry B. 
Bradley; secretary-treasurer, Charles 8. 
Clark; executive committee, Harold F. 
Hanigan, Ernest H. Bailey, James C. In- 
galls. The members, in addition to the 
officers, are Charles F. Allen, Gershom 
Bradford, A. H. Hobart, Paul C. Peterson, 
Herbert E. Walker. and Ernest Wads- 
worth. 


Plans for the new church at Framing- 
ham, Mass., have been made public by 
the architect, Charles M. Baker, a mem- 
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subscription to some one who will appreciate it. 
At this moment we have fifteen first-rate places 
that would use THE REGISTER to mutual ad- 


vantage—theirs and ours. We ask an indi- 
vidual, an Alliance branch, a League chapter, 
a Young People’s Union, fifteen all told, each 
to see this notice and act upon it by sending a 
check for $4.00 for one year’s subscription 
and the thing is done! Prompt and grateful 
acknowledgment will be made by 
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ber of the parish. These plans include a 
structure of red brick with trimmings of 
wood painted white. The design resembles. 
an old New England meeting-house with 
its galleries and square, solid dimensions. 
The tower of brick will have a wooden 
structure of three stages finally terminat- 
ing in a steeple, the total height of which 
will be 117 feet. At the north end of the 
auditorium there will be a recéssed plat- 
form raised five steps above the floor, and 
separated from it by a rail, in the center 
of which will be placed a reading-desk. 
From the platform, steps, will lead to a 
high pulpit, above which a sounding-board 
will be suspended. The auditorium will 
contain 250 seats, arranged with panelled 
ends and doors. The parish house will 
be separate from the chureh. It will be 
a square structure, two stories high, 
shaped after a house of the Colonial 
period. It will contain social rooms, a 
Sunday-school room seating 162, fireplaces, 
kitchen, and banquet hall. The estimated 
cost of the church is $45,000; and of the 
parish house, $25,000. : 


The church at Athol; Mass., is prepar- 
ing for a preaching mission to be carried 
on for ten days. This was arranged at 
the Ministers’ Institute held at Andover, 
and has been advertised in the local 
papers since the middle of July. The pro- 
gram is as follows: “The Spirit and Pur- 
pose of the Liberal Christian Faith,” Rey. 
Howard A. Pease, Fitchburg; ‘The World 
Need of the Liberal Christian Faith,” 
Rev. George Kent, Harvard: “Sufficiency 
of the Liberal Christian Faith,’ Rev. 
Frank Crandall, Ayer; “The Fatherhood 
of God,” Rev. E. B. Young; “The Brother- 
hood of Man,” Rey. A. N. Kaucher, Tem- 
pleton; “The Leadership of Jesus,” Rev. 
Frank Crandall, Ayer; “Salvation by 
Character,’ Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, Leo- 
minster; “Progress of Mankind Onward 
and Upward,” Rey. A. N. Kaucher, Tem- 
pleton; “Some Great Prophets of the 
Liberal Christian Faith,” Rey. Robert C. 
Douthit, Petersham; “The Cause of Lib- 
eral Christianity,’ preacher to be an- 
nounced. The mission’ will begin Sunday 
night, October 29, 4nd the sermons will 
be delivered every night, Saturday, No- 
vember 4, excepted, and the order above 
will be followed. The last topic will be 
presented November 8. 


A housewarming was held by members 
and friends of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Sunday, October 15, at 
which inspection was made of the new 
parish house. Exercises were also con- 
ducted at which the building was form- 
ally turned over to the church by the 
building committee. The new building is 
at the rear of the church, to which it is 
made to conform in architecture. The 
minister, Rey. Maxwell Savage, explains 
that the house will meet a need long felt 
by the church. He adds: “It will help 
tremendously in our informal work. There 
is a new hospitality expected of us. For 
example, there are Strangers that come 
“to our church, and there are a number 
of people who come in from the country 
to attend the exercises. For such as these, 
the parish house provides a place to stay 
while they are in town, where they may 
get acquainted and perhaps have informal 
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Uphold the Constitution! 


By overwhelming votes in House and 
Senate, Massachusetts ratified the 18th 
Amendment. 

In his address to the Legislature, on Jan- 
uary 2, 1922, Gov. Channing H. Gox said: 
“Officials especially charged with the duty 
of law enforcement report the difficulty of 
preventing traffic in intoxicating liquors 
since there is a variance between the Fed- 
eral and State Laws. ... Considerations of 
impelling force require that the laws of 

assachusetts be made to conform to the 

laws of the United States in this respect.’ 
The House passed such a bill by a vote 
of 134 to 68. 
The Senate approved it by a vote of 
28 to 9. 
The Governor signed it without delay. 
The liquor element filed a referendum 
petition and the operation of the law is 
suspended pending the approval of the 
voters on Novy. 7th. 
The question is NOT that of legalizing 
beer and wine. 
The question is NOT that of prohibition 
as a policy. 
The question is: SHALL MASSACHU- 
SETTS ENFORCE OR NULLIFY THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 


On Referendum No. 4, Vote, Rain or Shine, and 


Vote “YES” 


CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
345 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
S. H. THOMPSON, Chairman 


EVERY CHURCH SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
NEEDS MONEY 


Sell finest Chocolate Covered Bars (12 Varie- 
ties) at 5 cents each and add to your funds. 
Pay for bars after they are sold. Mail coupon 


L. E. AUSTIN 
189 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send information in regard to your money 
earning plan. 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


ad 


WANTED—To hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. Joun J. BLAck, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—Position as secretary by experienced 
woman, Best of references. EMMA M. ReEep, 
99 Lexington Street, East Boston. 


WOMAN of refinement desires position as eom- 
Panion. Has knowledge of housekeeping. Best 
of references. Address “H.. B.,? 49 Manning 
Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


—————— 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your chéck or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit: 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at 
transportation, Hotel accommodati 


home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
ons, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 


Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours 


FORNIA—NATIONAL PARK 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, TH 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


7 
7 
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luncheons while they wait.’ The build- 
ing is especially well equipped for the 
work of religious education, social sery- 
ice, and hospitable gatherings. 


) Parish -Letters 


Mr. Gale Leaves East Lexington 


Hast Lexineton, Mass.—Follen Church: 
Rey. Frank R. Gale preached the last 
sermon of his pastorate, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 10. A large congregation was present. 
He was at Follen Church four years and 
a half. The church grew in numbers and 
efficiency. The interior of the church was 
renovated. The mortgage was reduced to 
less than one-half. All bills were paid 
each year and the pastor’s salary con- 
siderably: increased. The church, the 
ehureh school, the Alliance, and the guild 
of young people had added many mem- 
bers to their lists. The church was suc- 
cessful in the Membership Campaign of 
last year and the Financial Campaign two 
years ago. The most promising feature 
is the growing efficiency and self-reliance 
of the people. The young people have 
developed influence and leadership in the 
chureh. Mr. Gale served as secretary 


and treasurer of the South Middlesex . 


Conference. Mrs. Gale had been a con- 
stant worker socially and in other ways. 
She has been a teacher in the church 
school, and during the past year has served 
as president of the Follen Alliance. She 
helped to increase the membership and 
systematize its work. Mr. Gale accepted 
a eall to become pastor of Channing 
Chureh, Dorchester, Mass. He preached 
the first sermon of his new pastorate, 
Sunday, September 17. 


Church with a History 


Hampron Faris, N.H.—First Parish Uni- 
tarian Society: This parish, founded many 
years ago, is one of value to the Unitarian 
Church, as it has a history which is both 
interesting and unusual, For several years, 
services have been held during the summer. 
These services have been conducted by Rev. 
Laurence Hayward of Newburyport, Mass., 
and visiting ministers. The congregations 
have increased. Each year, community pic- 
nics have been held and an entertainment 
given for the benefit of the church. These 
have been under the direction of Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, who has done parish work in 
Hampton Falls during three summers. In 
August, 1921, “The Old Peabody Pew,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, was presented suc- 
cessfully by local talent, Part of the proceeds 
were used to buy a tablet for the front of 
the church. At the first service this year 
this tablet was dedicated. An impressive 
service was conducted by Mr. Hayward; and 
the reading, by Mr. William E. Cram, of a 
historical sketch, part of which follows, was 
an interesting feature. Hampton Falls is 
the birthplace of several well-known people, 
among whom are Ralph Adams Cram, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Caroline Healey 
Dall, and Alice Brown. These persons were 
all members of this parish at one time, as 
are still two branches of the Cram family. 
The church is governed by three wardens. 
These offices are held at the present time by 
Joseph B. Cram, senior warden; William E. 
Cram, and J. Elmer Sanborn. A confirma- 
tion service was held July 16, at which seven 
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EMANCIPATION 
THE KEY 


By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


In response to great human need, ‘‘Emancipation”’’ comes to reveal 
the way out of the bondage of ignorance, into the freedom of true under- 
standing. It lifts the veil of mysticism from profound passages of Scrip- 
ture. With its vital revelations vibrant with moral tone and the spirit of 
love, it gladdens the heart of the reader; and satisfies his intellect with 
sound logic and successful demonstrations with the cosmic energy of 
conjugal love. It includes a key of carefully graded instruction for rearing 
children in self-knowledge and the recognition of life’s fundamental laws. 


“EMANCIPATION ” UNSEALS THE BOOK OF LIFE, and OPENS WIDE 
THE PORTALS OF THE NEW AGE. 


267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10. Address; 


G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 


A new subscriber writes :— 


ey Leuba sis I have not been a reader of 
THE REGISTER very long, I consider it 
the best investment I have made along the line 


of current reading. 


If I were to make any suggestion, it would 
be that you keep working out methods by 
which your ideas may be more generally 


diffused. 


—W. L. Toler, 
Mounds, Iil. 


We have methods. Write for them. 


Led) 
@ 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


| Tae Curistran RuGisrEr 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tum RecisTER to 


i Enclosed is §9'99 for six months 


P.Qutcicns aise erevvesecvecc cecccseree Aivinieiejale)eie/0.e\uldieisleibie/eio.n\yieieieleine\é.c)ee e\sie.0.00 ee dveece 
10-19-22 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WISDOM is the 
principal thing; 
therefore get 
wisdom; and with 
all thy getting 
det UNDERSTANDING 


persons signified their allegiance to the church. 
The present church building is set in an attrac- 
tive spot in the countryside and on a clear 
day commands a splendid view of the ocean 
at Hampton Beach, seven miles away. It 
is simple in architecture, and the interior is 
impressive. It is hoped that in the future 
the services may be carried on in connection 
with those of the Unitarian church in Exeter. 
A portion of the historical sketch follows: 
“The First Congregational Society of Hamp- 
ton Falls, as it was first called, was founded 
in 1712. The reason for its foundation was 
the extreme difficulty which people living to 
the south of Taylor’s River found in attending 
the church in Hampton. Hampton Falls at 
that time was a part of the old town of 
Hampton and in those days there was neither 
state highway nor bridge; only a rough bridle- 
path and a still rougher ford across the river. 
At high tide, people were obliged to go to 
the head of the tidewater some distance 
inland in order to cross. The people in 
Hampton realized this difficulty and granted 
their request for a separate church. The 
new meeting-house was erected near the pres- 
ent site of the monument, and a call was 
extended to Rev. Theophilus Cotton, which 
he accepted. Mr. Cotton’s ministry lasted 
until his death, August, 1726. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Joseph Whipple, Rev. Joseph 
Bayley, and Rey. Paine Wingate. In 1768, 
during Mr. Wingate’s ministry, a new meet- 
ing-house was built, and about this time Mr. 
Wingate was dismissed. He was followed by 
Dr. Samuel Langdon, former president of 
Harvard College, who preached from 1781 
until his death in 1798. His body was buried 
in the old cemetery not far from the church. 
Rev. Jacob Abbott was the next minister. 
He may be considered the last pastor settled 
in Hampton Falls. During his ministry the 
first signs of liberalism appeared, and the 
stricter Calvinists withdrew to form a church 
of their own. In 1838, after the dissenting 
members had withdrawn, the Unitarians 
erected the present meeting-house. Since 
that time, on account of greatly reduced 
numbers, the work has been carried on more 
or less with the work of churches in neighbor- 
ing towns. Among those coming from Exeter 
to preach were Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Rev. 
Mr. Nickerson, and Rev. Edward Green. Rev. 
Samuel Beane came from Newburyport, as 
does Rev. Laurence Hayward.” 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


The Stevens Memorial Chapel, so named 
in honor of Mr. Stevens, who for many 
years was a missionary to the sailors, 
has been open for four months, from the 
first of June, under the charge of Rey. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity > - 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing. 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schoois give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M, Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A, Pollard, William H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, . 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE UNION 
BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


A Young Man’s Club. 
improvement.’ 


PRANK L. Locke, Pres. 


“Equipped for moral and Christian 


Epwarp A. CxurcH, Treas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to. Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartes H. Srrone, Honorary President. 


Prercy W. Garpnur, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GmneraL Grorcn T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ricnarp W. Sutuoway, Treasurer, 


Franklin, N.H. 


Rev. Wu. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


Charles B. Elder of Worcester. Mr. Elder 
has preached every Sunday during that 
period, and has been gratified at the in- 
terest shown, not only by the local society, 
but as well by visitors from many differ- 
ent parts of the country, who spend longer 
or shorter vacations at this beautiful sea- 
side resort. There have been people from 
far-distant California, from Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
and other places. The Chapel justifies its 
existence as a preaching station in the 
summer, where the liberal faith is pro- 
claimed, although it is not deemed wise 
to extend the services through the winter. 
The Alliance, however, is-a vital force, 
holding regular meetings through the 
year, and engaging in many useful enter- 
prises. The annual fair held under its 
direction in early August was very suc- 
cessful, and though occupying only one 
afternoon yielded over $500 to the treas- 
ury. Mention must be made of the Way- 
side Pulpit, which has preached its effec- 
tive sermon each week. of the year past. 
Many not of the church have spoken in 
praise of it. One, a Catholic, told the 
minister it was especially helpful to him, 


and that he eagerly looked for its message 
each week. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston9 — 
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We Handle 


50000000 


Toll Calls Every Year. 


Over 9O% 


Areona Station-to-Station Basis 


When 900 out of every 1000 toll calls are made in this way 
month after month, you need no better proof that a large ma- 
jority of telephone users get satisfactory service, quicker action 
and lowest rates by making their toll calls on a station-to-station 

_ basis; that is, by asking for a number, or for the listed name of 
a subscriber, and not for a particular person. 


If you make your calls in any of the following ways, you 
will save time and at least 20 per cent. on toll charges: 


Bangor 3265-W. 
Robinson Machine Co., Springfield, Mass.—Will talk with anyone 


who answers. 
Residence of Joseph Brown, Burlington, Vt.—Will talk with anyone 


who answers. 
Office of John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass.—Will talk with anyone who 


answers. 


A call for ‘‘John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass., or anyone’ 1s a 
person-to-person call because the request is primarily for a par- 
ticular person and the operator attempts to find him first. 


Experience has shown that in nearly every case the person 
you want will answer at once or, if not, that you can talk satis- 
factorily with someone else. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER 


Division Commercial Superintendent 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“What 
den?” “Young.’ 
mel. 


are you growing in your 


gar- 
'—Lowisville Courier-Jour- 


Man has always worshipped images: at 
first, graven; later, as he became more 
civilized, reflected New York Sun. 


Traveler: “Yes, I spent a year in Rus- 
sia. You have no idéa ‘how frightful con- 
ditions are.” Listener: “Isn’t it dreadful? 
And what is the outlook in regard .to 
caviar ?”’—Life. sys 


“A friend tells me that he saw an 
American in Paris buy a thousand post- 
cards the other day. se a post-cards all 
contained the same message: ‘I am having 
a wonderful Hines = Londen Hexrpress. 


Proud Wife (to neryous friend in auto- 
mobile) : “I feel so safe with George driy- 
ing, now that he has joined the Red Cross. 
He is learning first aid, and knows where 
all the hospitals are.”—London Opinion. 


We note that a new ball game called 
“Disco,” which promises to have a future, 
has been demonstrated in Battersea Park. 
It remains to be seen if it will become 
sufficiently popular in England for a for- 
eign country to win the championship.— 
Punch. 


Things we say and do not mean and 
how we accept them, says the Jndepend- 
ent: “Two or three” always means at 
least three, or three and upward. “One 
or two” seldom if ever means one. “In 
a minute’ means anywhere from five to 
fifty minutes. “That reminds me of a 
story” means, “Now you keep quiet while 
[I tell my joke.” “I hold no brief for” 
means: “I am now going to defend—” 
“While I do not wish to appear critical 
means, “But I am going to have my say 
out anyhow.” “Of course it’s no business 
of mine” means, “I am simply devoured 
with curiosity.’ “My conduct calls for 
no apology and needs no explanation” is 
the usual introduction for an apology or 
an explanation. ‘No one could possibly 
have mistaken my meaning” is what we 
say when some one has mistaken it. 


A gentleman by the veritable name of 
Patwick Francis Murphy, an American, 
has been making after-dinner speeches in 
London. Some morsels: A Prime Minis- 
ter, he said, had once said that truth was 
mighty and would prevail—later. Provyi- 
dence had bestowed modesty on some 
people and on others a disposition for 
public life. The man with a public career 
had little time for family or friends; he 
must devote himself to his enemies. Many 
men in public life adopted the method of 
the old statesman who said that he did 
not exactly forgive his enemies, but he 
had done his best to get them into a posi- 
tion in which he could sympathize with 
them. There were many things in the 
world which philosophy could not explain. 
ven the Church could not explain this 
world, and therefore it strongly recom- 
mended the next. In Europe there were 
many countries in the position of Rabe- 
lais, who, when he made his will, wrote: 
“T have nothing, I owe much; the rest I 
leave to the poor.” Germany was the 
only nation to show a spirit of Christian 
forgiveness. Once the English flag was 
the only thing on which the sun never 
set; it now shared that distinetion with 
the Ford car. The English had led Ire- 
land to the altar of freedom, but without 
Orange blossoms, 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, Jamms P. PaRMuNTUR. Vice-Presidents: 
Pau. REVERE FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert §. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Euus, J. H. Appuesrer, Jonn H. Larsrop, H. 
BarreETT LEARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Does Your Society Need Funds? 


Write for money-making plans and free samples. 
SENWOD MFG. CO., 753 East 12th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principals: 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Socrkianal (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Teaountane: 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, mite PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill 1630), Rev. Adelbert ie 
Hudson and Rey. LS V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 A.M.; subject, “The Social Group.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., pee Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Frothingham will preach. 
The South Congregational Society will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLUS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. "The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Supreme Sacrifice.’’ Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices. Mr. Virgil G. Reape 
son, Organist and Choirmaster. 10.45 a.m. 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Howard 
N. Brown. Open daily 9-12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus, 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 


school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10. 30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 


Men and Women of Massachusetts— 


You have a personal interest 


in the proposed law, to be voted on 


Nov. 7, to censor motion pictures—to allow one man’s personal and 
inspired views to dictate what you can see and read in your local 


theatre. 


The principle involved is tremendous—one-man power 


contrary to every principle upon which America was founded. 


It is your fight to defeat this attack on freedom. 


for funds and suggestions to 


We appeal to you 
help defeat this proposed law. Write 


to the Committee of Massachusetts Citizens Against Censorship, 


120 Boylston St., Boston. 
Charles H. Cole, Chairman. 


Wm. H. Carter, Treas. 
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